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!  For  some  time  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  have  been 

seeking  ways  to  weld  into  a  smooth- working,  effective  team  the  staff 
of  varied  talents  and  backgrounds  needed  to  rehabilitate  the  boys  and 
girls  under  their  care. 

The  Children's  Bureau  is  aware  of  this  difficult  task.  To  help 
institutions  find  ways  to  coordinate  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  their 
trained  and  untrained  personnel,  the  Bureau,  with  other  equally  inter- 
ested organizations,  has  sponsored  two  workshops  on  personnel 
training. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  report  based  on  the  second  workshop,  which 
drew  together  24  superintendents  of  institutions  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents. It  presents  a  new  approach  to  administrative  uses  of  in-service 
training  and  staff  development. 

The  superintendents  were  aided  in  their  deliberations  by  six 
leaders,  representing  as  many  disciplines.  Based  on  the  insights, 
experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  superintendents,  these  six  leaders, 
along  with  the  educational  and  project  directors  of  the  workshop, 
developed  the  ideas  in  this  pamphlet.  The  ideas  do  not  necessarily 
represent  policies  or  standards  of  either  the  superintendents  or  the 
organizations  that  sponsored  the  project. 

The  Bureau  believes  that  this  pamphlet  can  be  useful  to  supers 
intendents  and  training  officers  in  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents 
all  over  the  country.  Although  some  of  the  ideas  are  not  new,  a  great 
many  of  them  are  and  need  to  be  tested.  This  can  only  be  done  in 
the  field.  If  the  superintendents  who  test  these  ideas  find  them  useful, 
we  hope  they  will  share  with  other  superintendents  and  national 
organizations  concerned  with  juvenile  delinquents  not  only  that  in- 
formation but  also  their  opinions  on  further  steps  that  need  to  be 
taken. 

The  Children's  Bureau  is  grateful  to  all  who  had  a  part  in 
developing  this  publication :  the  24  superintendents  whose  experience 

m 


and  explanation  of  the  institutions'  problems  laid  tlie  basis  for  it ;  the 
six  leaders  and  the  educational  director  who  contributed  so  much  to 
the  success  of  both  workshops;  The  Ford  Foundation,  which  sup- 
ported the  undertaking;  and  the  Graduate  School  of  Social  Work  at 
Kutgers — the  State  University ;  the  National  Association  of  Training 
Schools  and  Juvenile  Agencies ;  the  National  Conference  of  Superin- 
tendents of  Training  Schools  and  Reformatories;  and  the  National 
Conference  of  Women  Superintendents  of  Correctional  Institutions 
for  Women  and  Girls,  who  cosponsored  the  project  with  the  Bureau. 

Katherine  B,  Oettinger, 

Chief,  Ghildrenh  Bureau 
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ADMINISTRATION  and  STAFF  TRAINING 
in  INSTITUTIONS  for  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 


chap^erl    BACKGROUND  AND 

PLANNING 


In  an  earlier  workshop,  a  group  of  people  from  institutions  for 
juvenile  delinquents  met  for  5  days  to  discuss  staff  training.  Each  had 
some  responsibility  for  this  function  in  an  institution  for  juvenile 
delinquents  or  in  some  related  organization.  Their  main  concern  was 
to  identify  the  central  process  of  staff  training.* 

This  central  process  of  staff  training,  which  can  briefly  be 
described  as  staff  problem  solving,  was  perceived  by  the  workshop  for 
training  personnel  as  opening  the  way  to  more  effective  training 
programs.  The  workshop  recognized  that  in  many  institutions  per- 
sonnel are  segmented,  and  that  communication  was  formal,  infrequent, 
and  sometimes  hostile.  Such  division  of  staff  does  not  make  for  a 
coordinated,  smooth-running,  effective  treatment  program. 

By  focusing  on  work  problems,  the  training  process  would  bring 
together  members  of  the  different  segments  to  learn  from  and  teach 
each  other,  as  well  as  to  get  to  know  each  other  and  each  other's  prob- 
lems. Several  changes  could  result.  For  the  individual  staff  member, 
it  could  mean  a  changed  perception  of  his  own  role.  Thus,  a  cottage 
parent  who  is  permitted  and  encouraged  to  tell  the  group  of  some  of 
the  insights  he  has  gained  from  long  experience  may  acquire  a  new 
perception  of  his  own  worth.  This  training  process  could  also  result 
in  a  changing  perception  of  the  roles  of  other  staff  members,  as 
problems  are  discussed  and  explored. 

The  workshop  also  saw  this  process  as  a  means  of  motivating 
personnel  to  acquire  more  knowledge  for  the  job  to  be  done,  and  to 


♦Staff  training  for  personnel  in  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents.  Ohil- 
iren's  Bureau.  Publication  No.  364.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington 
25,  D.C.,  1958,  56  pp. 


develop  additional  skills  in  working  with  people.  It  recognized  that  i 
such  a  training  program  could  be  an  extremely  useful  administrative  ( 
tool.  The  training  people  were  not  clear,  however,  how  this  version 
of  training  would  fit  into  the  administrative  structure  of  present-day 
institutions.  Nor  could  they  by  themselves  discern  what  problems  such  i\ 
an  approach  would  create  for  administrators  or  the  full  potential  such  I 
a  training  process  had  for  them.  | 

With  these  questions  in  mind,  a  second  workshop  was  organized,  ij 
Participants  were  superintendents  of  training  schools  for  juvenile  I 
delinquents.    This  workshop  had  three  major  goals :  j 

1.  To  give  individual  superintendents  an  opportunity  to  come  to  ( 
grips  with  the  administrative   problems   of   initiating   and 
carrying  out  an  in-service  training  program  which  would  sup- 
port and  expedite  the  goals  of  the  institution. 

2.  To  provide  at  the  level  of  theory  (each  of  the  leaders  of  the 
workshop  represented  a  different  discipline  and  had  individual  i 
theoretical  concerns)    an  opportunity  to  develop  a  general  i 
theoretical  approach,  and  to  integrate  these  concerns,  | 

3.  To  stimulate  and  develop  ideas  regarding  in-service  training  in 
such  a  way  that  they  would  be  of  use  to  the  entire  field.  These 
ideas  were  to  be  made  available  to  the  field  in  a  pamphlet. 

i 
Applications  to  attend  the  workshop  were  sent  to  all  the  superin-  | 
tendents  of  public  training  schools  in  the  United  States.    The  Selec-  ' 
tion  Conmiittee,  composed  of  one  representative  from  each  of  the  five 
sponsoring  organizations,  had  an  extremely  difficult  task  in  choosing 
24  from  the  70  who  applied.   Previously,  the  committee  had  determined 
that  this  group  should  be  diversified,  superintendents  being  selected 
by  geographic  regions,  years  of  experience,  disciplinary  background, 
size  of  school,  and  whether  they  directed  a  boys',  girls',  or  coeducational 
institution.    Perhaps  more  important,  the  committee  sought  persons 
who  were  clearly  identified  in  their  own  minds  and  by  the  field  as 
training  school  superintendents. 

The  committee  hoped  that  the  people  chosen  would  be  capable 
of  developing  ideas  useful  to  the  institutional  field  and  to  the  superin- 
tendents themselves.    It  was  further  hoped  that  these  people  would  be  ij 
capable  of  leading  in  the  development  of  training  in  their  own  State  f 
or  region.    Because  of  the  number  of  capable  people  who  applied,  and 
the  limited  number  of  people  the  workshop  could  admit,  it  was  clear 
to  the  Selection  Committee  that  many  superintendents  of  high  caliber  | 
would  not  be  chosen. 


Superintendents  selected  represented  18  States,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  one  Federal  institution.  Most  of  them  had  backgrounds 
in  social  work,  education,  psychology,  psychiatry,  or  sociology.  Sev- 
eral, although  representing  no  particular  discipline,  had  long  and 
varied  institutional  experience.  They  came  from  15  boys'  schools,  7 
girls'  schools,  and  2  coeducational  institutions.  Nineteen  were  men ; 
five  women.  They  represented  a  good  cross  section  of  disciplinary 
background,  schools  of  thought  and  geographical  regions. 

The  workshop  of  superintendents  met  for  4  days.  Some  central 
ideas  emerged,  with  varying  degrees  of  clarity.  The  goals  of  the 
superintendents  and  the  obstacles  to  achieving  them  were  described 
in  a  number  of  different  ways.  It  became  apparent  that  superintend- 
ents were  using  a  variety  of  methods  to  achieve  their  aims.  Through- 
out the  workshop,  intensive  study  was  made  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
these  methods  worked.  If  they  did  not,  why  not  ?  If  they  did,  how 
useful  were  they  to  others  ? 

In  the  original  plans,  the  six  leaders  who  guided  the  discussions 
and  the  educational  director  and  the  project  director  were  charged  with 
writing  a  pamphlet  describing  the  problem-solving  approach  to 
training  for  the  use  of  all  superintendents  of  training  schools.  These 
eight  people  met  for  2  days  after  the  workshop  to  sort  out  the  problems 
and  ideas  that  had  emerged  from  the  meeting. 

They  had  great  difficulty  in  discerning  what  kind  of  pamphlet 
the  superintendents  thought  would  be  most  useful.  One  group  wanted 
an  "open-ended"  document.  "Don't  try  to  give  us  a  bible  for  training 
schools."  Another  segment  wanted  something  "I  can  take  to  my  board 
to  show  them  what  the  standards  are  that  we  have  to  meet."  It  seemed 
that  the  whole  group  wanted  a  document  based  on  the  realities  of  the 
I  problems  faced  by  the  administrator  and  his  staff  in  carrying  out  their 
[assigned  functions. 

1  Although  recognizing  that  if  a  parent  agency  existed  it  has  con- 

1  siderable  responsibility  for  training,*  the  workshop  concentrated  on 
jtraining  and  administration  within  the  institution.  The  parent 
agency  was  considered  along  with  a  number  of  other  facets,  outside  the 
:  institution,  that  had  to  be  reckoned  with. 

i  The  principles  in  this  document  represent  the  concepts  that 

were  developed  by  the  six  leaders,  the  educational  director,  and  the 
project  director.  These  concepts  were  based  on  experiences  of  the 
,  superintendents  as  discussed  and  expounded  at  the  workshop,  plus  ideas 
developed  at  the  previous  workshop  on  training,  plus  previous  work 
of  the  leadership  group  in  this  field. 


♦Institutions  serving  delinquent  children — guides  and  goals.  Children's 
Bureau.  Publication  No.  360.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C., 
1957, 119  pp. 
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This  pamphlet  is  not  intended  to  be  a  static  model  for  in-service 
training  in  institutions.  Hopefully,  it  will  throw  new  light  on  the 
task  of  professionalizing  institutional  services  so  that  more  effective 
service  is  rendered  to  the  children  and  youth  committed  to  care.  It  is 
further  hoped  that  this  document  will  open  the  way  for  continuing 
communication  and  cooperation  between  the  training  schools  and  such 
disciplines  as  social  work,  psychiatry,  psychology,  education,  and 
sociology  and  between  training  schools  and  various  national  organiza- 
tions that  are  equally  interested  in  the  problems  of  training  schools 
and  in  rendering  service  to  children. 


c^apurll    STAFF    TRAINING 

FROM  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT'S 

PERSPECTIVE 


The  task  of  exploring  staff  training  in  an  institution  for  juvenile 
delinquents  was  only  begun  when  the  training  personnel  identified  the 
central  training  process  in  the  first  workshop.  Such  personnel  could 
plan  together  what  they  would  like  to  do  and  what  would  seem  most 
efficient  in  helping  staff  gain  the  knowledge,  attitudes,  and  skills 
needed  on  the  job.  The  next  questions  which  had  to  be  answered 
were :  What  is  administratively  practical  ?  Wliat  would  such  a  train- 
ing process  do  to  facilitate  or  hinder  other  administrative  processes? 
What  organizational  forms  would  be  necessary  to  make  such  a  training 
program  effective  ? 

Training  personnel  were  unable  to  answer  these  questions.  As 
training  experts  they  made  their  recommendation.  The  administra- 
tive experts — the  superintendents — were  the  only  ones  who  could  say 
whether  or  not  the  recommendation  was  feasible  and  administratively 
desirable. 

When  the  superintendents  met  at  the  second  workshop,  it  was 
clear  that  the  question  of  staff  training  was  not  one  of  how  to  set  up 
an  academic  program.  No  agency  is  able  to  take  on  the  function  of 
basic  education  of  its  staff  members.  Organizational  energy  must  be 
disposed  so  that  every  activity  facilitates  the  job  to  be  done.  The 
training  officers  had  asked,  "By  what  method  is  a  staff  member  most 
effectively  involved  in  learning  what  he  needs  to  know  to  do  the  job?" 
For  the  superintendents  the  question  had  to  be,  "What  kind  of  a 
training  program  is  most  practical  in  supporting  the  task  for  which  I, 
as  superintendent,  am  responsible?" 

The  functions  of  the  institution  which  cares  for  delinquent 
youngsters  are  in  general :  keeping  the  children  in  the  institution,  con- 
trolling their  behavior  while  they  are  there,  and  helping  them  become 


better  prepared  for  life  in  the  free  community.  The  superintendent's 
task  can  be  described  as  "running  an  institution  so  that  it  fulfills  the 
functions  assigned  to  it  by  the  community  and  so  that  it  secures  from 
the  community  the  necessary  resources." 

Certainly  the  superintendent  cannot  allocate  money,  personnel, 
and  staff  time  to  an  aspect  of  program  that  does  not  help  him  in  ac- 
complishing these  tasks.  The  test  of  any  training  program  is :  "Does 
it  work  to  support  the  superintendent  as  he  deals  with  the  community 
to  which  he  is  responsible  and  on  which  the  institution  must  depend 
for  resources?"  If  it  doesn't  do  this,  the  institution  can't  afford  it; 
if  it  does,  then  the  institution  can't  do  without  it. 

From  the  perspective  of  the  superintendent's  task,  staff  training 
calls  for  consideration  of  three  general  questions : 

1.  Wliat  are  the  problems  of  the  superintendent  in  discharging 
his  responsibilities  ? 

2.  How  does  he  organize  his  tasks  in  order  to  deal  with  these 
problems  ? 

3.  How  can  staff  training  help  him  with  these  tasks  ? 


The  problems  of  the  superintendent 

Certain  qualities  of  the  superintendent's  job  became  clear  to 
the  leaders  during  the  discussions.  He  is  asked  to  carry  a  role  that 
has  great  responsibility  for  people's  lives,  that  is  subject  to  great  pres- 
sures, and  yet  in  a  sense  is  quite  isolated.  That  men  and  women 
accept  these  jobs,  develop  the  necessary  skills,  and  remain  on  them  is 
a  tribute  to  their  strength,  ability,  and  devotion.  The  fact  that  the 
workshop  started  with  problems  shows  no  lack  of  appreciation  for  the 
superintendent's  skill  in  dealing  with  these  problems.  Rather,  the 
pooled  experience  of  the  superintendents  now  on  the  job  pointed  up 
these  problems  as  a  preliminary  to  proposing  general  approaches  to 
staff  training  which  can  be  supportive  to  present  and  future  superin- 
tendents in  dealing  with  these  problems. 

Let  us  look  at  some  situations  from  which  pressures  on  the 
superintendent  may  come : 

The  legislature  sets  up  an  investigating  committee. 

The  newspapers  want  to  run  a  series  of  articles  exposing  abuses 
in  State  institutions. 

The  neighborhood  is  up  in  arms  because  of  a  runaway. 


A  report  of  riots  in  an  institution  in  another  State  brings  public 
demand  for  tighter  security  measures. 

The  State  budget  official  wants  to  know  why  salaries  should  be 
increased,  while  the  union  demands  better  pay  and  shorter 
working  hours. 

A  judge  and  the  police  in  a  boy's  hometown  object  to  his  parole 
because  of  the  nature  of  the  offense  he  committeed,  although  he 
is  ready  to  go  home. 

The  parole  officer  and  police  know  about  parolees  who  are  not 
rehabilitated  and  hold  these  failures  against  the  institution. 

A  disgruntled  staff  member  takes  his  grievances  to  a  local 
political  friend. 

Clinical  staff  complain  about  the  cottage  persomiel  and  find  it 
difficult  to  organize  their  own  relationships. 

A  work  supervisor  doesn't  want  to  take  on  certain  boys  because 
they  are  unskilled  and  difficult  to  handle. 

Professional  bodies  set  up  standards  for  the  institution  without 
real  understanding  of  what  the  superintendent  is  up  against. 

The  superintendent's  family  want  to  know  if  he  has  to  be  at 
the  institution  24  hours  a  day. 

The  pressures  on  the  superintendent  come  from  every  direction : 
from  the  community  at  large,  from  the  governmental  structure  in 
which  the  institution  is  a  small  unit,  from  the  professions,  from  fellow 
workers  in  the  administration  of  justice,  from  various  groups  in  the 
5taff,  from  the  children  themselves  as  their  current  behavior,  as  well 
is  their  past  and  future,  presents  problems.  Added  to  these  external 
Dressures  are  internal  ones,  the  goals  the  superintendent  liimself  wants 
:o  achieve. 

There  are  several  aspects  of  the  superintendent's  job  as  now  set 
ip  that  make  these  pressures  particularly  difficult  to  cope  with : 

It  is  an  isolated  position.  No  one  else  in  his  organization  is  at 
the  same  level  of  responsibility.  When  he  wishes  to  confer  with 
someone  in  the  organization  about  the  job,  it  is  always  a  person 
above  or  below  him  in  the  hierarchy.  Yet,  none  of  these  persons 
fully  understand  the  complications  of  his  job.  Often  the 
superintendent  has  worked  his  way  up  from  the  bottom.  As  a 
result,  liis  former  coworkers  are  now  his  employees,  and  now 


consider  him  the  top  authority.  Although  the  superintendent 
may  try  to  keep  his  staff  members  well  informed,  because  of  the 
wider  Imowledge  and  responsibility  of  liis  position  he  is  never 
free  to  share  completely  with  them  the  decisions  he  has  to  make 
and  the  information  on  which  he  bases  his  decisions. 

The  persons  who  do  know  what  the  superintendent's  job  is  like, 
and  who  face  the  same  problem — the  170  other  superintendents 
of  training  schools  for  delinquents — are  scattered  all  over  the 
United  States.  Only  once  or  twice  a  year  can  they  get  together 
for  a  conference.  Only  then,  with  no  outside  observers,  can  they 
express  their  feelings  about  these  problems.  At  every  other  time 
they  must  think  first  of  what  will  benefit  the  institution. 

It  is  a  powerful  position.  Few  other  positions  in  the  field  of 
juvenile  delinquency  carry  such  a  range  of  responsibilities  for 
the  protection  of  the  community,  the  security,  health,  and  well- 
being  of  children,  and  the  performance  of  so  many  kinds  of 
personnel.  No  matter  how  he  delegates  authority,  the  superin- 
tendent is  held  responsible  for  all  matters  from  the  work  of  the 
cook  to  the  work  of  the  psychiatrist,  from  the  repairing  of  shoes 
to  the  care  of  the  emotionally  disturbed,  from  the  budget  to 
policy  on  runaways.  His  decisions  make  the  difference  between 
success  and  failure  in  each  of  these  areas. 


The  decisions  made  from  this  position  are  crucial  to  the  human 
beings  involved.  The  superintendent  is  constantly  making 
decisions  that  matter  deeply  to  the  people  involved.  Because  of 
the  kind  of  children  brought  together  and  the  small  space  within 
which  the  life  of  children  and  staff  takes  place,  the  hmnan 
material  with  which  the  superintendent  works  is  unpredictable 
and  potentially  explosive.  Such  life  does  not  wait  for  long- 
drawn-out  consideration.  Decisions  have  to  be  made  quickly 
and  action  taken  at  once.  Feelings  about  decisions  of  this  sort 
run  deep.  These  feelings  can  sometimes  be  resolved  but  more 
often  it  is  a  matter  of  living  with  them  and  with  the  resulting 
behavior. 


The   position    is   held   responsible    for    conflicting    functions. 

Some  people  in  the  community  want  the  children  to  be  punished 
for  their  wrongdoing.  Others  want  a  humane  program — so 
long  as  the  children  are  kept  out  of  the  community  so  that  they 
cannot  commit  further  offenses  there.    Others  want  the  chil- 
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dren  to  be  made  over  so  they  can  return  to  the  community  with 
changed  personalities.  All  of  these  interests  put  some  pressure 
on  the  superintendent.  In  many  ways  these  social  purposes 
conflict.  Few  people  who  express  these  interests  understand 
how  difficult  it  is  to  accomplish  any  one  of  them,  let  alone  all 
of  them.  The  superintendent's  decisions  essentially  create  the 
best  compromise  program  which  he  is  able  to  achieve  with  the 
resources  at  his  disposal.  But  he  is  always  dealing  with  pres- 
sures to  be  more  punishing,  or  more  controlling,  or  more  treat- 
ment oriented,  and  only  rarely  is  he  with  people  who  want  to 
help  him  think  about  how  to  do  the  most  effective  job  with  what 
he  has  and  how  to  get  the  resources  for  the  next  important  step. 

Every  superintendent  learns  to  deal  with  these  problems  with  a 
^ood  deal  of  skill  or  he  wouldn't  be  able  to  stay  on  the  job.  He  learns 
flow  to  involve  community  interest  groups  in  giving  positive  support 
X)  concrete  proposals  for  institutional  improvement.  He  finds  his  way 
iround  in  the  State  government  so  that  the  institution  has  friends  who 
mderstand  its  needs  when  crucial  issues  arise.  He  keeps  lines  of 
nformal  communication  open  to  the  staff  members  and  children  so 
:hat  he  has  firsthand  laiowledge  of  institutional  morale  and  of  where 
trouble  spots  are  likely  to  develop.  He  learns  how  to  get  down  on 
paper,  where  it  will  show  and  be  counted,  the  efforts  he  and  his  staff 
ire  making  to  provide  treatment.  He  accepts  and  uses  the  words  by 
;vhich  the  professional  groups  describe  the  treatment  goals  of  the 
nstitution  while  trying  to  find  ways  to  translate  them  into  action.  And 
ivhile  he  keeps  tliis  network  of  commmiication  going,  he  plans. 

Always  he  is  concerned  with  how  he  can  get  the  best  current 
performance  from  his  available  plant  and  personnel,  and  how  he  can 
>et  the  resources  that  are  necessary  to  take  on  the  next  step.  The 
•epeated  proposal  that  the  institution  should  take  staff  training  as  an 
idded  function  has  to  be  weighed  in  the  light  of  these  considerations. 
iVill  it  further  complicate  an  already  complicated  operation?  Will 
t  have  unanticipated  consequences  that  simply  cause  more  headaches  ? 
Or  can  it  simplify  and  make  more  efficient  the  processes  he  is  already 
lepending  on  ?  Will  it  help  ?  And  will  it  help  enough  so  that  it  goes 
o  the  top  of  the  priority  list  ? 

1 

The  superintendent  organizes  to  deal  with  his  problems 

I  To  deal  with  all  these  varied  processes,  the  superintendent 

"rganizes  his  tasks  in  two  general  ways : 


He  must  represent  the  institution  to  the  community.     Tliis 
means  meeting  the  expectations  of  his  immediate  superiors.    It 
means  maintaining  the  necessary  flow  of  finances  and  person- 
nel from  the  State  government.    It  means  dealing  with  the 
angry  and  suspicious  attacks  of  investigative  committees,  news-  j 
papers,  and  neighbors.    It  means  interpretating  the  institution's  j 
needs  and  program  at  every  level  of  public  interest.    It  means  [ 
finding  ways  for  various  citizen  bodies  to  contribute  concrete 
services.    It  means  developing  good  working  relationships  with 
the  many  officials  who  handle  the  children  before  and  after  they 
spend  time  in  the  institution.   It  means  working  with  the  various 
professional  and  standard  setting  groups  which  are  concerned  i 
with  the  welfare  of  delinquents  in  institutions.    It  means  finding  t 
some  way  to  attract  the  kind  of  staff  members  who  can  helpi 
him  do  the  job. 

He  must  maintain  the  institution  as  a  smoothly  running  opera- 1 
tion.  Sociologists  call  this  "system  maintenance,"  and  it  is  a 
necessary  function  of  every  executive.  For  the  superintendent, 
it  means  maintaining  control  over  a  vastly  complicated  series 
of  human  interactions.  This  involves  many  kinds  of  operations, 
including  the  assignment  of  responsibilities  to  people  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  do  what  is  expected  of  them,  and  organizing 
these  people  in  such  a  way  that  they  work  together  for  commonly 
accepted  goals.  The  necessary  base  for  these  operations  is  in- 
formation :  the  superintendent  has  to  have  some  way  of  know- 
ing what  is  actually  going  on  in  his  institution. 

The  task  of  system  maintenance  is  especially  crucial  to  the  super- 
intendent's job  because  he  can  only  deal  with  the  community  pressures: 
insofar  as  he  has  an  institution  which  he  can  trust.  This  does  not  mean : 
simple  loyalty  to  him  as  a  person.  It  means  that  he  must  be  able  to  i; 
depend  on  the  institution  to  perform  as  he  says  it  does.  When  he( 
commits  himself  to  the  community  as  running  a  "treatment"  institu- 
tion, he  can't  have  continuous  conflict  between  professional  staff  and] 
cottage  personnel.  Wlien  he  represents  the  institution  as  "secure,"  he  i 
can't  have  regular  runaways  or  frequent  riots. 

While  he  is  presenting  the  welfare  aspects  of  the  institutional 
program,  he  can't  have  staff  using  corporal  punishment  as  the  major 
means  of  correction,  or  diverting  food  to  staff  while  cliildren  eat  poor 
diets,  or  frequent  accidents  to  children  because  of  carelessness  about 
safety  provisions.  Furthermore,  the  superintendent  needs  to  know 
when  trouble  spots  are  developing  and  where  crises  are  apt  to  occur 
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iso  that  he  can  take  action  to  prevent  trouble  before  it  starts  and  to 
'repair  damage  after  it  has  happened. 

:  Any  successful  superintendent  has  developed  skills  of  system 

!  maintenance.  Two  important  ones  are  placing  in  key  organizational 
positions  persons  vrith  institutional  experience  whom  he  knows  and  can 
trust,  and  keeping  himself  as  superintendent  accessible  to  informal 
communications  from  staff  and  children  so  that  he  has  a  firsthand  feel 
of  the  "state  of  health"  of  the  institution  as  it  fluctuates  from  day  to 
day. 

Another  important  technique  used  by  many  superintendents  is 
that  of  organizing  the  formal  communication  system  so  that  it  works 
to  reduce  conflict.  For  instance,  he  may  provide  for  cross-department 
committees  where  personnel  who  are  responsible  for  different  func- 
tions can  iron  out  their  differences  and  come  to  common  decisions. 
Still  another  major  technique  of  system  maintenance  is  staff  training. 


The  relation  of  staff  training  to  the  superintendent's  tasks 

I  The  superintendent  has  a  variety  of  administrative  tools  by 

which  he  discharges  his  twin  functions  of  representing  the  institution 
to  the  community  and  maintaining  the  institution  as  a  smoothly 
running  operation.  These  tools  include  such  activities  as  public  rela- 
tions, budgeting  and  reporting,  appointment  of  staff,  designing  the 
organizational  framework,  establishing  policies,  and  day-by-day 
decision  making.  Staff  training  is  also  one  of  the  administrative  tools 
which  a  superintendent  uses  to  discharge  his  responsibilities. 

Staff  training  is  particularly  related  to  the  task  of  "system 
maintenance."  It  is  the  administrative  tool  which  uses  communication 
to  influence  staff  behavior  in  the  direction  of  institutional  goals.  In 
order  to  influence  staff,  the  superintendent  has  to  know  what  their 
problems  are  and  what  attitudes  their  behavior  is  actually  expressing. 
In  addition,  he  must  be  able  to  reach  staff  in  a  way  that  effectively 
modifies  behavior. 

The  superintendent  gets  knowledge  from  and  has  influence  over 
two  systems  of  communication  with  staff.  One  system  is  developed 
through  the  formal  organization  of  staff  as  shown  on  the  chart.  In  this 
system,  responsibilities  are  delegated,  reporting  is  systematized,  and 

:  orders  can  be  given  down  the  line.  There  is  no  question  about  the 
leadership  of  the  superintendent  here.  He  makes  the  controlling 
decisions  and  holds  the  ultimate  authority  to  fire  the  employee  who 
doesn't  follow  instructions. 

The  second  communication  system  in  the  institution  is  broader 
in  base  and  less  easy  to  pin  down  and  observe.    It  is  the  web  of  human 
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interaction  which  exists  in  any  organization.    A  small  part  of  this ' 
communicative  activity  gets  channeled  into  the  formal  organizational  I 
system.    But  most  of  its  pathways  are  determined  by  mutual  likings  ' 
and  dislikings  rather  than  by  organizational  assignment.    It  is  often 
called  the  informal  communication  system.    It  produces  small  groups 
and  isolated  individuals  within  administrative  groupings  and  across 
administrative  lines.    It  is  the  interpretation  which  these  small  groups  : 
give  to  administrative  orders  which  ultimately  determines  what  is 
actually  done  on  the  job.    Messages  flash  quickly  through  this  system  , 
and  often  carry  more  feeling  than  the  messages  which  move  more  : 
cumbrously  up  and  down  the  administrative  lines  of  the  formal  sys- 
tem.   Because  these  messages  channel  the  feelings  of  the  staff  member's 
colleagues  on  the  job,  they  tend  to  influence  the  individual's  attitudes 
and  that  part  of  his  behavior  which  is  inwardly  determined  more  than 
the  messages  he  receives  through  the  formal  organizational  line. 

The  superintendent  is  differently  related  to  these  two  communi- 
cation systems  and  must  use  them  differently  in  staff  training.  In  the  i 
formal  system  he  is  in  control.  He  determines  what  messages  shall  be  < 
sent  through  this  system  and  has  direct  access  to  and  responsibility  for 
what  is  communicated  from  one  part  of  the  system  to  another.  Most 
staff  training  programs  tend  to  rely  entirely  on  this  formal  system. 
Classes  are  set  up  to  teach  staff  members  about  their  jobs,  and  the 
teachers  carry  the  authority  of  the  superintendent  in  telling  staff  what 
they  should  know  and  do.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  superin- 
tendent's goals,  this  communication  system  has  two  limitations  which 
affect  its  use  in  staff  training.  In  the  first  place,  this  system  is  more 
effective  for  decision  making  than  for  changing  attitudes.  It  can  get 
things  decided  and  induce  action  in  line  with  the  decisions,  but  it 
rarely  changes  the  way  people  think  and  feel.  Furthermore,  it  has  5 
limited  value  for  channeling  certain  kinds  of  information  upwards 
to  the  superintendent.  Again  it  is  better  for  reporting  work  accom- 
plished than  for  revealing  the  complex  of  feelings  which  is  actually 
so  important  in  determining  staff  behavior. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  superintendent  is  rarely  admitted  to  full 
membership  in  the  informal  communication  system.  This  system  is 
based  on  the  mutality  of  obligations  between  one  person  and  another. 
The  trust  which  allows  free  communication  develops  most  easily  when 
each  person  is  free  to  share  ideas  and  feelings  with  the  other.  The 
superintendent  by  the  nature  of  his  job  is  never  free  to  commit  himself 
fully  to  any  one  person  or  group  in  his  staff.  Although  he  can  keep 
a  friendly  relationship  with  the  staff  members  through  informal  con- 
tacts and  kindnesses  done  for  them,  they  always  know  that  he  is  the 
final  authority  in  the  institution.    They  know  that  there  are  matters 
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he  knows  about  and  cannot  share  with  them.  They  also  know  that 
anything  the  superintendent  knows  about  tliem  and  disapproves  of 
will  affect  his  decisions  about  their  job  placements  and  promotion 
within  the  institution.  As  a  result,  every  communication  from  staff 
to  superintendent  and  from  superintendent  to  staff  is  highly  selective 
and  there  will  always  be  much  in  the  informal  system  which  will  not 
be  shared  across  the  lines. 

In  this  analysis  of  communication  systems  in  an  institution,  we 
have  identified  a  real  limit  in  effective  communication  between  admin- 
istration and  staff  attitudes  so  long  as  training  depends  primarily  on 
the  formal  organization.  On  the  one  hand  we  see  that  attitudes  and 
feelings  are  affected  more  directly  by  the  informal  system  than  by  the 
formal  system  of  organization.  At  the  same  time  we  are  recognizing 
that  the  superintendent  has  relatively  little  direct  knowledge  of  the 
informal  system  and  only  indirect  means  of  dealing  with  it.  When 
he  wants  to  train  staff,  he  can  use  the  formal  organization  which  is 
under  his  control  to  set  up  courses,  and  he  can  require  staff  to  take 
these  courses,  but  this  is  not  necessarily  a  highly  efficient  means  for 
producing  attitudes  which  are  favorable  to  the  institutional  purposes. 
Is  there  anything  that  can  be  done  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
administrative  influence  over  staff  attitudes? 

The  fact  that  there  are  both  the  formal  and  the  informal  systems 
of  communication  in  every  agency  has  been  verified  in  all  kinds  of  or- 
ganizations— governmental  bureaus,  industry,  labor  imions,  and  insti- 
tutions— but  only  recently  has  sociology  begun  to  find  out  how  these 
two  systems  of  human  relationships  influence  each  other. 

One  of  the  findings  of  recent  studies  is  that,  as  the  formal  or- 
ganization becomes  more  rigid  and  controlling,  the  informal  system 
tends  to  become  stronger,  more  hostile,  and  less  accessible  to  persons 
in  authority.  Thus  direct  attempts  to  widen  the  control  of  the  formal 
organization  by  the  superintendent  may  well  drive  the  informal  system 
underground  and  give  it  increased  power  against  the  purposes  of  the 
formal  organization.  On  the  other  hand,  whenever  the  formal  organi- 
zation allows  within  its  structure  for  increasingly  open  expression  of 
real  feelings  and  opinions  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  informal  system 
to  become  more  diffuse,  more  open,  and  more  positively  supportive 
toward  the  authority  of  the  formal  organization. 

Following  this  lead,  it  would  seem  that,  if  we  want  to  influence 
staff  attitudes  through  training,  we  need  to  find  some  way  by  which 
the  real  feeling  and  opinions  of  staff  can  be  expressed  in  groups  which 
are  formed  by  the  administration  within  the  formal  structure.  In  such 
groups,  hostile  feelings  and  attitudes  can  be  somewhat  dissipated  by 
being  expressed  and  listened  to.     They  also  become  more  accessible 
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to  modification.  And  positive  feelings  and  attitudes  can  be  rein- 
forced by  group  support.  When  such  groups  operate  openly  and  with 
administrative  authorization,  the  superintendent  has  much  more  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  informal  communication  system  and  can 
therefore  act  more  efficiently  to  influence  staff  through  the  formal 
organization  where  he  has  primary  control. 

From  the  superintendent's  point  of  view,  therefore,  several 
questions  arise :  Is  staff  training  an  administrative  tool  which  can  be 
designed  to  mobilize  the  human  energy  in  the  informal  communication 
system  in  support  of  the  goals  of  the  formal  organization?  Can  it 
actually  help  staff  members  as  human  individuals  to  believe  in,  and 
support  by  their  action,  the  purposes  of  the  institution  ?  What  kind 
of  a  training  program  would  most  effectively  influence  attitudes  and 
behavior  to  this  end  ? 

With  this  perspective  of  the  superintendent's  problems  and 
tasks  in  mind,  what  kind  of  training  program  is  needed  ?  The  train- 
ing experts  made  a  proposal  which  speaks  directly  to  this  point.  When 
they  talked  about  training  as  a  problem-solving  process  which  would 
involve  all  staff  members,  they  were  seeking  to  design  a  means  by 
which  the  informal  system  of  communication  among  staff  members 
could  be  positively  influenced  in  the  direction  of  institutional  goals. 
Drawing  on  increasing  knowledge  about  how  attitudes  are  modified, 
they  attempted  to  design  a  training  program  which  would  genuinely 
affect  the  way  staff  behave. 

The  plan  they  came  up  with  may  well  serve  the  superintendent's 
need  to  be  significantly  related  to  the  informal  communication  system 
which  has  so  much  to  do  with  forming  staff  attitudes.  If  this  is  so, 
then  staff  training  becomes  not  just  an  organizational  frill,  but  a 
highly  useful  administrative  tool  for  supporting  the  work  of  the  ; 
institution. 
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ci,.pter  III    TRAINING  AS  STAFF 
PROBLEM  SOLVING 


Training  for  what? 

Staff  training  in  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents  has  be- 
come particularly  important  since  these  institutions  have  accepted  the 
goal  of  helping  youngsters  become  more  adequately  adjusted  to  their 
social  realities  through  a  program  of  treatment  and  training  aimed  at 
helping  them  meet  life  situations  constructively  and  gain  some  satis- 
factions in  the  doing.  Tliis  goal  is  achieved  only  through  helpful 
relationships  with  understanding  adults.  Every  adult  in  the  institu- 
tion with  whom  the  young  person  comes  in  contact  significantly  affects 
what  he  learns  about  getting  along  with  people,  particularly  those  he 
lives  and  works  with. 

In  the  past,  cottage  personnel,  work  supervisors,  and  other  such 
employees  were  thought  to  have  little  responsibility  other  than  con- 
trolling the  child's  behavior  and  directing  him  through  the  procedures 
of  daily  living.  The  therapist  in  the  clinic — the  psychiatrist,  psychol- 
ogist, or  caseworker — was  seen  as  providing  the  treatment  which 
would  change  the  child's  attitudes  and  prepare  him  for  a  more  ade- 
quate social  adjustment.  Now  institutions  have  learned  that  many  of 
the  experiences  through  which  a  child  grows  occur  away  from  the 
tlierapist's  office,  and  that  the  attitudes  of  the  adults  who  share  these 
experiences  with  him  have  a  crucial  effect  on  what  he  learns  and  what 
he  becomes. 

When  the  importance  of  all  staff  to  the  treatment  process  is 
understood,  the  difficult  kind  of  performance  required  of  people  who 
have  no  academic  preparation  for  such  work  becomes  clear.  Individ- 
ual by  individual,  staff  personnel  may  be  kind,  well  intentioned,  and 
successful  in  handling  their  own  children  or  such  groups  as  Boy  Scout 
troops.  But  it  is  something  else  when  they  are  faced  with  hostile 
children  who  have  learned  unacceptable  ways  of  behaving  in  their 
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homes  and  neighborhoods  and  have  already  failed  in  more  normal 
groups.  Then  the  job  of  being  helpful  requires  more  than  kindness  and 
commonsense.  It  involves  an  ability  to  look  at  the  child's  behavior  in 
terms  of  what  it  means  to  him  and  to  act  for  his  welfare.  This  is  the 
kind  of  self-discipline  in  the  interest  of  another  person  which  is  at  the 
heart  of  the  helping  professions.  It  requires  controlling  one's  or- 
dinar}^  reactions  to  hostility,  immorality,  and  dirtiness.  This  widens 
understanding  and  skills. 

Just  because  the  difficulty  of  the  task  assigned  to  all  personnel 
in  an  institution  is  recognized  doesn't  imply  that  all  of  them  must  be 
systematically  taught  the  basic  knowledge  of  the  helping  professions. 
One  effort  to  meet  this  challenge  has  been  to  provide  courses  in  which 
small  amounts  of  knowledge  about  behavior  and  treatment  are  given 
to  all  staff  who  do  not  have  this  sort  of  educational  background.  This 
is  done  in  the  hope  that  such  programs  will  enable  them  to  act  more 
helpfully  toward  the  children  in  their  care. 

One  of  the  problems  of  such  an  approach  is  a  misconception  of 
what  helpful  behavior  for  nonclinical  staff  actually  is.  We  are  not 
asking  the  cottage  supervisor  to  become  a  caseworker  or  psychologist, 
and  we  do  not  propose  that  he  should  master  the  knowledge  which  is 
necessary  to  function  as  a  caseworker  or  psychologist.  We  are  asking 
that  he  share  with  other  staff  a  professional  orientation  toward  the 
task  at  hand. 

Helpful  behavior  for  the  nonclinical  as  well  as  the  clinical  staff 
member  is  acting  toward  the  child  with  a  concern  for  his  welfare  rather 
than  in  terms  of  one's  own  personal  desires.  Thus  a  cook  or  mainte- 
nance man  is  acting  in  a  professional  manner  when  he  thinks  about  how 
he  can  help  a  boy  or  girl  get  over  a  temper  tantrum  rather  than  about 
expressing  his  own  anger.  Such  a  professional  orientation  is  a  matter 
of  focus  of  attention,  attitudes,  motivation,  and  discipline  over  feelings 
rather  than  a  matter  of  systematic  knowledge  about  the  dynamics  of 
behavior. 

The  academic  knowledge  needed  by  any  staff  member  to  per- 
form therapeutically  is  determined  by  the  nature  of  his  job.  The  staff 
person  whose  job  is  to  take  care  of  the  cottage  is  not  required  to 
utilize  the  techniques  of  the  therapist  nor  to  understand  the  diagnostic 
entities  in  order  to  be  helpful.  Rather,  he  needs  to  express  sponta- 
neously the  best  human  attitudes  of  which  he  is  capable  in  the  discharge 
of  bis  job.  Any  staff  member  shows  a  professional  orientation  in  his 
relationship  with  a  child  when  he  uses  the  knowledge  appropriate  to 
his  job  in  a  way  which  actually  expresses  to  the  child  that  he  cares 
more  about  what  happens  to  the  child  than  he  does  about  using  the 
experience  to  gain  satisfaction  for  his  own  feelings. 
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I  The  knowledge  needed  by  persons  whose  primary  responsibility 

J  is  to  live  and  work  with  children  in  a  way  that  is  helpful  to  them  is 
more  available  to  such  personnel  than  the  staff  trainers  often  realize. 
What  such  employees  know  is  not  formulated  in  theoretical  terms, 
and  it  does  not  necessarily  employ  the  scientific  terms  which  staff  who 
are  professionally  educated  use  in  talking  to  each  other.  It  is  knowl- 
edge available  at  the  intuitive  level  accumulated  through  the  rich 
detail  of  everyday  experience.  And  it  is  often  more  relevant  to  the 
particular  job  to  be  done  than  the  knowledge  which  is  used  as  a  tool 
for  good  clinical  work. 

The  professionally  educated  clinician  often  understands  what 
goes  on  in  the  clinical  interview  better  than  he  understands  what  goes 
on  while  20  youngsters  are  preparing  for  bed.  The  knowledge  he  uses 
to  produce  a  helpful  interview  is  not  necessarily  the  knowledge  that 
will  be  most  helpful  to  the  night  supervisor  responsible  for  the  "going 
to  bed"  routine.  Actually,  both  the  clinician  and  the  night  supervisor 
would  do  their  respective  jobs  better  if  they  understood  more  about 
each  other's  job  and  the  kinds  of  knowledge  each  of  them  develops  and 
uses. 

The  clinician's  understanding  of  a  range  of  behavior  would  be 
improved  if  he  could  be  let  in  on  the  knowledge  the  night  supervisor 
gained  from  experience.  The  night  supervisor  would  be  less  frustrated 
if  he  were  helped  to  formulate  what  he  knows  from  experience  in  the 
light  of  the  clinician's  knowledge.  This  is  a  problem  of  developing 
mutually  useful  communication  between  two  staff  members  rather  than 
arranging  for  one  to  teach  the  other.  The  educational  task  in  training 
the  night  supervisor  is  not  that  of  introducing  him  systematically  to 
the  basic  knowledge  of  a  profession  to  which  he  will  never  belong. 
It  is  the  job  of  helping  him  leam  from  his  own  experience  so  that  help- 
ful attitudes  will  be  supported  by  growing  skills. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  their  jobs,  at  least  two  kinds  of  training 
are  needed  by  institutional  staff.  The  content  of  one  sort  of  training 
relates  to  the  procedural  details  to  be  learned  in  order  to  become  an 
ejfficient  part  of  a  complicated  organization.  Such  matters  as  who 
makes  certain  decisions,  where  reports  go,  what  is  the  line  of  command, 
and  how  you  pass  on  information  to  workers  on  the  next  shift  have 
to  be  learned  on  any  job.  Programs  for  such  teaching  and  learning 
usually  include  introduction  to  heads  of  departments  through  some 
sort  of  orientation  sessions,  instructions  from  one's  immediate  super- 
s^isor,  observation  and  preliminary  experience  in  the  company  of  an 
experienced  employee,  and  memorandums  and  manuals  from  admin- 
istration. This  land  of  training  in  procedures  occurs  in  any  organiza- 
tion employing  many  staff  members. 
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A  complicating  factor  for  this  sort  of  training  in  the  institution 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  way  such  procedures  are  carried  out  by  staff 
definitely  affects  the  work  product.  Even  in  a  factory  there  is  some 
effect  on  the  quality  of  the  nuts  and  bolts  produced  if  one  shift  does 
not  pass  on  vital  information  to  another  shift  or  if  a  defect  in  the 
machinery  is  not  reported  to  the  proper  repairman.  In  an  institution, 
the  destructive  human  relationships  which  result  when  a  breakdown 
takes  place  in  procedural  communication  often  harm  the  social  adjust- 
ment of  the  children  who  are  to  be  helped.  Thus,  even  in  this  more 
routine  area  of  training  content,  a  high  component  of  attitude  training 
exists  and  superintendents  must  be  concerned  that  the  most  creative 
expression  of  human  relationships  is  achieved  even  in  routine  pro- 
cedural work. 

Since  the  product  of  the  training  school  is  the  social  and  per- 
sonal improvement  of  growing  human  beings,  the  major  area  of 
training  content  necessary  for  any  staff  member  to  do  his  job  depends 
on  how  human  beings  get  along  helpfully  with  each  other.  To  facilitate 
learning  in  this  area,  quite  different  educational  tools  are  required 
than  can  be  used  in  training  for  procedural  content.  Teaching  someone 
to  be  relaxed  and  helpful  when  a  child  is  throwing  a  temper  tantrum 
is  a  different  educational  task  than  teaching  him  how  to  requisition 
a  new  hat  or  coat  from  the  clothing  supplies.  The  nature  of  the  task 
and  the  content  of  the  learning  require  that  training  processes  be 
designed  specifically  for  the  institutional  job  rather  than  lifted  whole 
from  formal  academic  programs  in  schools  and  colleges. 

Many  different  kinds  of  staff  training  programs  have  been  ex- 
perimented with  in  individual  institutions.  They  have  been  described 
and  recommended  for  other  institutions  to  use.  But  few  of  them  have 
been  studied  in  terms  of  their  actual  consequences.  Longtime  institu- 
tional employees  have  observed  some  consequences  that  raise  questions 
about  training  programs  which  give  primary  attention  to  formal 
instruction.  For  instance,  some  such  programs  seem  to  increase 
resistance  to  the  treatment  idea,  making  the  real  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  staff  inaccessible  to  administration  and  dangerous  to  its  purposes. 
Staff  members  learn  some  new  words,  but  actually  defeat  the  purposes 
of  these  words  in  action. 

Other  kinds  of  programs  quite  evidently  confuse  staff.  The 
expert  says  to  do  one  thing  while  the  immediate  supervisor  says  to  do 
another.  Many  staff  training  programs  produce  boredom,  with  the 
result  that  instruction  goes  "in  one  ear  and  out  the  other." 

While  such  staff  training  efforts  are  costly  and  may  produce 
undesirable  results,  the  real  forming  of  attitudes  goes  on  in  the  day- 
to-day  informal  exchanges  between  staff  members — over  the  coffee 
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cups,  in  the  car  pool,  while  one  person  gives  instructions  to  another — 
wherever  they  talk  together  about  their  job  problems  and  how  they 
feel  about  them.  This  is  the  informal  communication  system  to  which 
we  referred  in  the  first  chapter. 

The  goal  of  staff  training  in  an  institution  for  delinquent 
youngsters  is  to  develop  staff  who  are  free  to  give  the  best  they  have 
as  human  beings  to  the  intricate  interrelationships  with  children  and 
fellow  staff  members  which  are  the  warp  and  woof  of  institutional 
treatment.  This  means  that  training  programs  must  develop  edu- 
cational means  appropriate  for  an  institution  which  will  support  and 
develop  the  attitudes  that  contribute  to  this  kind  of  functioning  at 
every  job  level.  The  appropriate  educational  means  will  be  those 
that  relate  to  attitude  change,  rather  than  primarily  to  an  accumu- 
lation of  formal  knowledge.  As  noted  earlier,  this  does  not  obviate 
the  need  for  an  appropriate  knowledge  base  for  each  job.  But  intel- 
lectual knowledge  alone  is  relatively  useless  without  emotional  ac- 
ceptance, and  necessary  knowledge  content  is  easily  incorporated  in 
a  process  which  is  accomplishing  attitude  change. 

The  necessary  conditions  for  achieving  attitude  change 

Anyone  who  has  tried  to  change  people's  attitudes  knows  that 
the  first  step  is  tapping  motivation  to  learn.  Unless  conditions  are 
created  in  which  the  individual  really  wants  to  change,  it  is  easy  for 
him  to  give  an  appearance  of  external  conformity  while  hanging  on  to 
his  original  ways  of  feeling  and  thinking.  Such  tokens  of  conformity 
may  fool  the  administration  for  awhile,  but  will  never  fool  the 
youngsters  with  whom  the  staff  member  is  working.  Children  always 
seem  to  know  what  attitudes  are  being  expressed  toward  them.  They 
behave  accordingly.  So  the  educational  task  of  training  staff  in  a 
way  that  affects  the  attitudes  they  express  toward  the  children  is  one 
of  the  more  complicated  educational  assignments. 

People  who  have  been  working  with  the  educational  problem 
of  changing  attitudes  in  order  to  modify  action  cite  three  essential 
approaches : 

1.  Start  with  something  the  person  is  really  concerned  about — 
his  problem  as  he  sees  it. 

2.  Provide  an  atmosphere  in  which  he  is  free  to  express  his  real 
feelings  and  to  experiment  with  new  attitudes  by  talking  with 
his  fellows. 

3.  Provide  a  group  which  supports  efforts  of  the  individual  to 
change  his  attitudes. 
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If  these  are  truly  the  conditions  of  learning  when  the  educa 
tional  goal  is  a  change  in  attitudes  and  behavior,  efforts  should  b( 
made  to  see  if  there  is  a  way  to  design  a  staff  training  program  whicl 
would  provide  these  conditions  and  also  be  an  appropriate  use  o: 
institutional  time.    What  might  this  involve  ? 

The  first  step  is  taken  when  staff  members  encounter  a  job  problen 
which  they  would  like  to  do  something  about.  The  particular  content 
of  the  selected  problem  is  not  of  primary  importance.  It  might  be  s 
disagreement  between  departments — such  as  when  and  how  and  ir 
what  condition  the  children  get  from  the  cottage  to  the  school.  Or  it 
might  be  a  difference  between  social  workers  and  cottage  personnel 
about  how  children  should  be  punished.  Or,  the  teachers  might  bei 
concerned  about  how  to  reorient  their  usual  teaching  techniques  to  deal 
with  the  learning  problems  evidenced  by  their  pupils.  Or  the  staffl 
in  one  cottage  might  be  having  difficulty  with  the  children  because  each; 
shift  has  its  own  ideas  about  how  the  cottage  should  be  run.  The 
important  consideration  is  not  the  content  of  the  problem,  but  that 
it  be  one  with  which  staff  members  are  really  concerned  because  iti 
affects  their  job. 

The  second  step  is  to  give  the  staff  concerned  with  a  problem  a  situa-. 
tion  in  which  they  are  free  to  express  their  feelings  and  explorei 
possibilities  for  change.  This  means  a  group  climate  in  which  every- 
body talks  and  expresses  what  each  staff  member  genuinely  feels. 
Such  a  climate  rarely  emerges  in  sessions  devoted  to  lectures  and' 
information  giving.  As  a  result,  many  people  worry  that  this  kindi 
of  "talking  together"  will  not  be  "training."  "After  all,"  they  say, 
"these  people  talk  to  each  other  all  the  time.  Training  should  convey 
some  new  ideas,  not  just  hash  over  what  is  already  known." 

One  of  the  differences  between  the  usual  talking  of  the  staff: 
member  to  his  buddies  and  the  kind  of  talking  in  a  training  session  r 
is  that  in  the  informal  situation  the  staff  member  talks  only  to  those  ( 
who  agree  with  him  and  only  about  that  part  of  a  problem  that  interests  i 
him.  In  the  problem- solving  training  session  all  connected  with  that 
given  job  problem  are  brought  together  to  discuss  it.  People  withl 
different  ideas  about  the  problem  learn  to  listen  to  others  and  toe 
work  out  solutions  that  take  into  account  everybody's  problems  and;: 
contributions.  In  this  kind  of  training  experience  participants  learn : 
how  to  put  into  words  the  knowledge  each  has  derived  from  experience,  i 
Such  a  group  also  develops  readiness  to  use  the  knowledge  of  resource  f 
persons  as  well  as  of  each  other.  That  lays  a  base  for  bringing  in: 
knowledge  and  information  which  the  group  lacks  at  the  time  it  is  \ 
pertinent  to  the  problem-solving  process. 
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Such  a  climate  for  learning  is  accomplished  only  if  it  is  admin- 

\  istratively  safe  for  group  members  to  say  what  they  really  think.    This 

[  means  that  even  though  administrative  personnel  are  present  no  mem- 

■  ber  is  going  to  have  it  held  against  him  when  he  seems  to  criticize  or 

suggest  certain  changes.     It  also  means  that  when  administrative 

staff  members  talk  they  do  not  lecture,  but  discuss  the  problem  under 

consideration  as  it  affects  their  ability  to  do  their  job. 

Obviously,  this  is  not  a  decision  making  group.  It  may  make 
'  recommendations  which  will  be  considered  by  administrative  staff. 
Its  primary  function,  however,  is  to  identify  problems  and  to  give 
people  a  chance  to  explore  all  facets  of  them.  It  provides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  verbal  and  intellectual  examination  of  problems — a  re- 
hearsal for  action — which  is  safer  and  more  effective  in  attitude  change 
than  leaving  the  individual  to  experiment  on  his  own  with  action 
which  might  have  bad  effects  on  the  children  and  bring  down  repri- 
mands on  him  from  above. 

This  method  requires  another  change  in  training.  In  the 
usual  staff  groups,  the  agenda  has  to  be  determined  by  administration. 
In  the  problem-solving  group  of  the  training  program,  the  agenda 
is  determined  by  the  needs  of  its  members.  Such  groups  would  need 
to  be  differently  constituted  than  the  usual  decision  making  group  in 
the  formal  administrative  organization.  Several  reasons  exist  for 
making  separate  administrative  provision  for  problem  solving 
through  training. 

People  will  control  and  hide  their  real  feelings  and  opinions 
when  they  are  held  responsible  by  administrative  sanctions  for  what 
they  say.  Pressure  for  taking  action  inhibits  the  free  play  of  mind  and 
feelings  over  the  wide  range  of  possible  solutions.  Decision  making 
(which  is  another  administrative  tool  and  the  one  most  frequently 
used  in  institutional  action)  is  a  faster  mode  of  operation  governed 
by  the  necessities  of  the  external  reality.  It  cannot  wait  to  bring  each 
member  of  the  group  into  active  participation.  Its  goals  are  decisions 
rather  than  attitude  change.  Furthermore,  administration  could  not 
rely  for  actions  on  decisions  made  in  a  problem-solving  process  which 
fluctuates  with  feelings.  The  group  which  mobilizes  human  resources 
for  attitude  change  differs  from  that  which  takes  responsibility  for 
action.  The  same  persons  may  operate  in  each  group,  but  they  act 
differently  and  use  different  resources  within  their  personalities  when 
they  are  constituted  as  one  kind  of  a  group  or  another. 

The  kind  of  a  group  itself  makes  use  of  many  of  the  skills  in 
human  relationships  which  the  staff  needs  in  their  daily  work  with 
children  and  fellow  members.  From  this  experience  each  may  learn 
much  of  what  is  desirable  about  how  people  get  along  together. 
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The  group  members  may  observe  in  their  own  operation  that, 
although  not  intended,  certain  ways  of  behaving  produce  insecurity 
and  hostile  or  withdrawing  behavior  in  themselves.  In  drawing  these 
members  back  into  comfortable  functioning,  they  also  learn  that  ways 
of  reacting  to  such  behavior  can  be  helpful  as  well  as  harmful.  Or, 
having  learned  of  the  relief  that  comes  from  getting  angry  feelings 
off  one's  chest  in  a  sympathetic  group  and  how  this  can  enable  a  person 
to  function  more  constructively,  the  group  members  may  find  it  easier 
to  provide  safe  measures  for  the  expression  of  hostility  by  the 
youngsters  in  their  care.  Such  group  experience  itself  can  be  used 
as  a  means  of  teaching  the  skills  necessary  for  group  living  in  an 
institution  for  delinquent  youngsters. 

The  third  step  in  attitude  change — the  forming  of  a  group  which 
supports  the  efforts  of  the  individual  to  change  the  way  his  attitudes 
are  expressed  in  action — is  made  as  a  result  of  such  a  training  ex- 
perience as  described  above.  In  a  group  in  which  everyone  is  expected 
to  talk  about  his  problem  on  the  job,  everyone  has  equal  status, 
since  no  one  knows  more  about  a  given  job  problem  than  the  person 
on  the  job. 

Prestige  in  such  a  group  tends  to  go  to  the  person  who  can  use 
learning  best  and  who  can  help  the  group  to  learn.  Furthermore,  in 
such  a  group  bonds  are  formed  among  all  the  members  so  that  they 
understand  each  other  better  and  support  each  other  in  carrying  out 
the  ideas  which  they  have  developed  together.  Thus,  outside  the 
training  group,  a  staff  member's  fellows  know  what  he  is  doing  when 
he  changes  a  way  of  acting.  Also,  they  are  interested  in  helping  him 
figure  things  out  if  the  results  are  not  what  he  expected.  It  is  terribly 
important  for  effective  staff  training  that  the  individual  group  mem- 
ber get  support  rather  than  censure  from  his  fellows  when  he  tries 
to  put  a  new  way  of  thinking  into  action  on  the  job. 


A  training  program  for  attitude  change 
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Wliat  does  such  a  training  process  mean  in  action  in  an 
institution  ? 

It  insures  that  every  staff  person  in  the  institution  would  belong 
to  some  group  which  meets  regularly  to  consider  the  problems  which 
are  closest  to  his  job.  The  makeup  of  these  groups  might  change  from 
time  to  time,  depending  on  the  constellation  of  staff  related  to  the 
problem  to  be  considered.  Some  groups  might  meet  only  a  few  times. 
Others  might  find  that  opening  up  one  problem  leads  to  consideration 
of  additional  problems  that  are  closely  related  to  the  jobs  for  which 
each  member  is  responsible.    Such  groups  might  meet  for  many  months 
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or  even  permanently  with  the  focus  changing  as  new  problems  are 
identified  and  as  new  staff  members  move  into  the  jobs. 

The  persons  who  make  up  the  group  might  in  some  cases  include 
all  employees  doing  a  certain  kind  of  joId.  In  other  cases,  the  group 
membership  might  cut  across  departmental  lines  or  include  staff 
members  from  a  number  of  different  administrative  levels.  Sometimes 
the  group  would  depend  on  the  knowledge  drawn  from  their  combined 
experience  for  problem  solving.  At  other  times  resource  people  would 
be  drawn  in  to  bring  added  knowledge  and  new  perspectives  to  con- 
sideration of  problems. 

The  design  of  such  a  problem-solving  process  would  vary  from 
time  to  time  and  from  institution  to  institution.  A  common  element 
for  every  institution  using  this  means  of  staff  training  would  be  the 
existence  of  procedures  for  identifying  significant  problems,  and  for 
setting  up  groups  which  would  provide  a  good  climate  for  problem 
solving.  The  full  development  of  such  a  training  program  in  an  in- 
stitution would  be  achieved  when  every  staff  member  had  access  to 
such  a  problem-solving  group. 

Setting  up  such  a  process  calls  for  delegating  responsibility  to 
someone  to  insure  that  opportunities  are  available  to  all  staff  to  par- 
ticipate in  training.  The  tasks  of  such  a  person  would  include 
locating  and  selecting  problems  in  the  institution  where  joint  examina- 
tion by  staff  rather  than  direct  administrative  action  is  the  appropriate 
means  of  problem  attack.  He  would  also  be  responsible  for  bringing 
together  the  appropriate  groups  of  staff  persons  to  consider  such 
problems.  One  of  his  tasks  would  be  to  help  the  groups  establish  the 
kind  of  situation  in  which  this  kind  of  learning  would  actually  occur. 
He  would  be  responsible  for  helping  the  institution  develop  the  policies 
and  procedures  which  would  be  necessary  to  encourage  the  problem- 
solving  process.  And  he  would  also  be  responsible  for  mobilizing  the 
resources — in  people,  books,  the  visual  aids,  etc. — that  would  help  the 
groups  as  they  tackled  the  identified  problems.  He  would  also  help 
to  develop  procedures  by  which  the  findings  of  the  different  groups 
could  be  channeled  to  administration. 


The  proposal  of  the  training  experts 

In  the  workshop  for  staff  training  personnel  from  institutions 
for  juvenile  delinquents,*  it  was  agreed  that  the  most  important  task 
of  training  would  be  to  provide  every  staff  member  with  an  opportunity 
to  examine  freely  with  his  fellows  the  problems  which  they  share  on  the 

♦Staff  training  for  i)ersonnel  in  institutions  for  juvenile  delinquents.  Chil- 
dren's Bureau.  Publication  No.  364.  Government  Printing  OflBce,  Washington 
25,  D.C.,  1958,  56  pp. 
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daily  job.  As  the  result  of  such  a  training  program,  the  experts 
believed  that  staff  would  build  more  productive  relationships  based  on 
understanding  of  each  other.  By  sharing  their  feelings  and  having 
them  accepted,  they  would  become  less  anxious  and  rigid.  They  would 
develop  new  attitudes  because  motivation  to  change  would  be  awakened 
and  supported  by  their  fellows.  They  would  identify  areas  in  which 
more  knowledge  was  needed  and  set  about  to  get  the  resources  for  such 
learning.  As  a  result  of  the  high  motivation  to  learn,  they  would  learn 
and  apply  their  learning  more  readily.  They  would  develop  new  skills 
in  working  with  other  people. 

The  training  experts'  proposal,  that  training  be  seen  as  a  prob- 
lem-solving process  to  which  all  staff  members  can  belong,  is  an  effort 
to  design  a  means  by  which  the  informal  system  of  communication 
among  staff  can  be  positively  influenced  in  the  direction  of  institutional 
goals.  It  proposes  a  way  of  using  the  staff  relationships  through  which 
attitudes  are  formed  in  order  to  develop  a  homogeneous  staff  which 
acts  in  support  of  the  superintendent. 

The  proposal  accepts  the  fact  of  the  informal  system's  existence. 
It  recognizes  that  it  has  tremendous  influence  on  crucial  aspects  of 
staff  performance.  It  also  accepts  that  this  system  will  never  be  wholly 
known  or  controlled.  And  it  offers  a  means  for  mobilizing  some  of  the 
human  energy  in  this  system  in  support  of  the  goals  of  the 
organization. 

The  experts'  proposal  thus  suggests  the  establishment  of  a 
structure  of  staff  groups  for  problem  solving  within  the  formal  organi- 
zation of  the  institution.  The  tasks  of  such  groups  would  be  organized 
around  the  job  problems  experienced  by  the  staff.  The  members  of 
such  groups  are  freed  during  the  training  meetings  from  all  adminis- 
trative responsibility  and  authority,  except  to  identify  and  discuss  to- 
gether their  real  problems.  All  the  members  of  these  groups  would 
return  to  their  customary  work  assignments  (including  their  par- 
ticipation in  other  kinds  of  administrative  groups)  better  able  to  act 
and  to  make  descisions  because  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  think 
together  in  a  climate  which  increases  to  the  fullest  meaningful 
communication. 

The  accomplishments  of  such  a  plan  would  mean  that — 

1.  attitudes  necessary  for  helpful  behavior  toward  the  youngsters 
under  staff  care  will  have  been  developed  and  supported ;  and 

2,  much  of  the  human  energy  now  channeled  into  the  informal 
staff  communication  system  will  have  become  accessible  to  and 
supportive  of  administration's  goals  for  the  institution. 
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Thus  in  one  structure  two  needs  will  have  been  met.  The  con- 
ditions necessary  for  the  kind  of  learning  that  produces  attitude 
change  will  have  been  provided,  and  the  needs  of  the  superintendent 
for  reliable  supportive  staff  behavior  will  have  been  served. 

If  such  a  program  is  practical  and  can  produce  on  both  these 
levels,  then  it  would  tend  to  come  high  on  a  superintendent's  priority- 
list. 

But  what  about  the  practical  administrative  problems  of  the 
superintendent  who  might  want  to  put  such  a  program  into  effect  ?  A 
proposal  might  have  good  features ;  it  might  seek  to  serve  high  priority 
needs  and  still  not  be  practical.  But  what  might  be  some  of  the  prob- 
lems in  such  a  program  for  the  superintendent  ?  What  might  be  some 
of  the  means  which  he  might  use  to  solve  these  problems  ? 
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chapter  IV     ADMINISTRATION 
OF  A  STAFF  PROBLEM 

SOLVING 
TRAINING  PROGRAM 


Starting  a  new  program  in  any  organization  is  never  easy. 
People  generally  resist  new  ideas  or  ways  of  doing  things,  particularly 
when  the  new  procedure  sets  out  consciously  to  change  attitudes. 
Since  this  new  procedure  wall  have  to  be  integrated  into  an  organiza- 
tion that  is  already  rather  formally  structured,  and  since  there  is  no 
particular  precedent  for  this  new  procedure,  we  can  anticipate  a 
number  of  problems. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  not  possible  to  anticipate  or  to  answer 
all  the  questions  that  might  arise.  Certainly,  the  differences  in  ad- 
ministrative structure,  personnel,  size  of  the  institution,  budget  re- 
sources, and  community  resources  will  make  the  initiation  and  devel- 
opment of  this  process  highly  individual  for  each  superintendent. 
Yet  there  are  also  common  elements  that  can  be  identified. 


The  administrative  problems  of  organizing  training  as  a 
problem-solving  process 

If  the  superintendent  chooses  to  experiment  with  a  training 
program  built  around  the  problem-solving  process,  he  will  find  him- 
self faced  with  a  number  of  administrative  problems.  Some  of  these 
will  be : 

1.  Who  should  be  responsible  for  getting  this  process  organized  ? 

2.  What  might  his  tasks  be? 

3.  What  kind  of  a  person  should  he  be  ? 

4.  "Where  should  he  be  placed  in  the  administrative  structure? 
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5.  What  kind  of  authority  would  he  need  in  order  to  do  the  job  ? 

6.  What  would  be  the  relationship  of  his  authority  to  other  au- 
thorities in  the  institution  ? 

7.  How  might  this  program  disturb  other  programs  in  the  insti- 
tution ? 

8.  What  protections  might  the  superintendent  provide  to  make 
sure  the  problem-solving  process  could  develop  soundly  ? 

9.  How  could  the  superintendent  evaluate  the  results  of  such  a 
process  ? 

10.  How  could  the  superintendent  formulate  evidence  that  would 
be  effective  in  showing  the  community  that  this  process  was 
accomplishing  staff  training  ? 

Getting  training  started 

The  tasks  of  the  training  officer  who  is  using  the  problem-solving 
approach  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  four  general  areas.  It  is 
possible  when  writing  about  them  to  draw  these  clear-cut  distinctions. 
In  practice,  however,  these  areas  overlap  and  run  together  so  that  at 
times  they  are  well-nigh  indistinguishable. 

The  training  officer  has  several  goals  in  mind.  He  is  trying  to 
create  conditions  that  will  influence  attitudes  of  personnel  so  that  all 
staff  work  toward  a  common  goal  of  rehabilitation,  with  a  common 
understanding  of  the  need  to  maintain  large  groups  of  children  in  a 
secure,  orderly  fashion.  In  order  to  achieve  this  mutual  understand- 
ing and  these  goals,  the  training  officer  will  have  to  establish  some 
means  of  getting  all  people  in  the  institution  to  share  their  problems 
and  knowledge  with  each  other.  During  this  process,  the  training 
officer  will  have  to  identify  appropriate  content  material  that  various 
personnel  lack  and  find  ways  and  means  of  supplementing  their 
knowledge. 

The  training  officer  will  function  in  four  areas : 

1.  Orientation  of  new  personnel 

2.  Chronic  problems 

3.  Crisis  situations 

4.  Establishing  communication  channels 

Orientation  of  new  personnel 

One  of  the  immediate  requirements  for  new  staff  is  to  learn  how 
the  institution  runs.    There  is  a  mass  of  procedural  routines  that  each 
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new  staff  member  must  learn,  such  as :  Who  is  responsible  for  laundry  ? 
What  are  the  proper  times  for  certain  activities  ?  Who  is  responsible 
for  boys  or  girls  in  certain  areas  ?  What  is  the  policy  regarding  visi- 
tors? and  a  great  number  of  other  details  essential  for  the  smooth 
running  of  the  organization.  This  information  is  taught  in  a  variety 
of  ways,  by  lecture,  by  demonstration  (having  a  new  employee  go 
through  the  job  with  an  older  employee),  or  by  printed  instructions 
and  manuals,  etc. 

Throughout  this  process,  however,  the  new  employee,  through 
his  formal  and  informal  contacts  with  other  staff  members  and  the 
boys  or  girls  in  the  institution,  forms  attitudes  and  opinions.  His 
potential  usefulness  as  a  member  of  the  staff  is  greatly  conditioned  by 
this  early  teaching  of  the  routines  and  by  the  initial  attitudes  that  he 
acquires  toward  his  job,  his  coworkers,  and  the  children  and  youth 
whom  he  is  hired  to  help.  Thus,  the  new  cottage  counselor  in  the 
course  of  a  day  under  the  aegis  of  a  more  experienced  man  may  learn 
the  daily  schedules  and  routines.  He  may  also  learn  that,  "All  these 
kids  are  the  same.  You've  got  to  show  them  who's  boss!"  Needless 
to  say,  the  interpretation  of  showing  kids  who  is  boss  may  vary  con- 
siderably. Or  the  new  social  worker  at  lunch  may  find  himself  in  an 
anxiety-packed  discussion  with  the  other  social  workers  about  the 
necessity  of  retaining  their  identities  as  social  workers,  or  about  the 
cottage  counselors  that  have  to  be  watched  because  they  are  so 
punishing. 

The  task  of  the  training  officer  in  orientation  will  be  twofold. 
He  wdll  be  required  to  set  up  the  means  of  teaching  procedures  to  new 
personnel.  He  will  also  have  to  be  alert  to  problems  and  conflicts  that 
arise  from  misconceptions  and  conflicting  situations  and  to  make  pro- 
vision for  clarifications.  Since  staff  members  come  to  the  institution 
with  different  backgrounds  (e.g.,  cottage  parent  and  psychologist), 
some  degree  of  difficulty  can  be  anticipated  in  communication  between 
them.  Also,  some  difference  in  their  perception  of  the  boys  or  girls 
they  are  to  treat  can  be  foreseen.  Such  differences  can  well  develop 
into  destructive  conflicts.  Early  introduction  of  these  people  to  the 
problem-solving  method  of  training,  before  conflicts  become  intense 
and  misunderstandings  multiply,  can  be  a  springboard  for  ongoing 
training  by  the  same  method.  It  prepares  these  people  to  make  the 
most  of  the  opportunity  offered  to  clarify  misunderstandings  and  to 
work  toward  a  common  goal. 

Very  early  in  the  new  cottage  counselor's  experience  he  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  discussing  with  other  cottage  counselors  and 
with  some  of  the  clinical  staff  his  first  impressions  of  how  you  handle 
kids.    The  new  clinical  team  member  should  also  have  a  chance  to 
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discuss  "with  a  cross  section  of  the  personnel  his  various  conceptions 
and  misconceptions.  In  these  discussions,  group  members  will  not  be 
required  to  reach  a  decision  and  take  action.  Kather,  they  will  discuss 
ideas  and  impressions,  clarify  roles,  and  reach  a  common  under- 
standing of  the  problem  each  faces. 

In  addition  to  teaching  the  new  routines  and  procedures,  the 
training  officer  will  have  to  identify  the  various  problems  that  are 
characteristic  of  starting  a  new  job.  In  bringing  together  a  group  to 
discuss  these  problems,  the  training  officer  accomplishes  several  pur- 
poses. It  is  a  chance  to  allay  some  of  the  anxiety  that  is  inherent 
in  any  new  undertaking.  It  should  clarify  some  misconceptions  and  at 
the  same  time  get  group  support  of  the  clarifications  and  principles 
evolved.  Finally,  and  not  the  least  of  the  accomplishments,  the  new 
employee  should  be  introduced  to  the  problem-solving  process  of 
learning. 

The  orientation  period  will  have  a  definite  end.  But  this  process 
should  continue  throughout  the  first  year,  or  at  least  until  the  me- 
chanics of  the  job  and  the  procedural  details  have  been  absorbed  and 
the  new  staff  member  has  learned  to  utilize  the  problem-solving 
training  process. 

Chronic  problems 

Every  institution  is  faced  with  a  number  of  slightly  worrisome 
problems  which  are  kept  pretty  much  under  control.  However,  the 
presence  of  these  problems  with  their  potential  for  eruption  and  inter- 
ference with  sound  treatment  can  make  the  superintendent's  position 
an  uncomfortable  one. 

For  example,  a  training  school  for  girls  is  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  overt  homosexuality.  The  cottage  parents  are  disturbed  because 
the  girl  leaders  in  the  cottage  "stake  out"  their  claim  on  any  new  girl 
who  comes  in.  The  school  teachers  and  recreation  people  are  upset 
because  of  open  petting  going  on  in  their  areas.  They  look  to  the 
clinical  staff  for  help,  but  the  clinicians  are  saying  that  they  cannot 
treat  these  girls  unless  they  voluntarily  accept  treatment.  The  ad- 
ministration is  disturbed  because  of  the  effect  on  many  of  the  girls, 
and  because  some  of  the  girls  going  home  are  telling  stories  of  being 
forced  into  homosexual  activity  and  there  is  a  possibility  of  strong 
community  reaction. 

If  a  training  officer  should  want  to  initiate  the  problem-solving 
process  in  this  illustration,  he  might  call  together  most  of  the  staff 
involved,  or  smaller  groups  composed  of  cross  sections  of  the  staff. 
In  these  meetings  the  cottage  parents  would  have  a  chance  to  express 
their  realistic  and  unrealistic  concerns  and  fears.    They  might  describe 
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some  of  their  attempts  to  curb  this  growing  practice.  The  clinicians 
might  explain  the  difficulties  they  have  in  working  with  these  uncoop- 
erative girls,  some  of  the  reasons  behind  this  behavior,  and  the  impli- 
cations for  the  development  of  young  girls  exposed  to  it.  If  the  ad- 
ministrator is  part  of  the  group,  he  might  tell  what  community  pres- 
sure has  been  exerted  on  him.  There  is  also  room  for  outside  resource 
people,  such  as  a  psychiatrist  who  might  help  the  group  understand 
this  kind  of  behavior. 

In  this  process,  there  would  inevitably  be  a  great  deal  of  learn- 
ing. The  cottage  personnel  would  have  some  of  their  fears  eased.  The 
clinical  personnel  might  begin  to  learn  that  to  be  of  help  in  the  institu- 
tion they  have  to  act  differently  than  they  do  in  a  voluntary  clinic, 
and  then  be  able  to  apply  some  of  the  skill  and  knowledge  they  have  to 
this  special  situation.  The  superintendent  can  then  face  the  com- 
munity knowing  that  his  staff  is  working  together  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. With  the  assurance  derived  from  a  deeper  understanding  of 
homosexuality,  and  knowing  that  the  rest  of  the  staff  are  doing  their 
part  in  handling  this  problem,  the  individual  staff  member  is  likely 
to  be  much  more  comfortable  and  competent  in  doing  his  job. 

In  this  process,  a  series  of  meetings  of  personnel  directly  con- 
cerned with  a  pressing  problem  is  held.  Lectures  and  discussions  are 
scheduled  only  as  they  relate  to  staff  needs.  If  any  clinical  knowledge 
is  imparted,  it  is  directly  related  to  that  problem  and  of  vital  concern 
to  all  staff  involved.  In  addition,  personnel  who  may  have  been 
blaming  each  other  have  a  chance  to  explain  their  ideas,  their  fears, 
their  actions,  and  their  needs.    Tlie  motivation  for  learning  is  high. 

In  these  sessions,  people  speculate,  explore  ideas,  or  give  infor- 
mation as  it  is  appropriate.  They  learn  from  each  other.  If  an  idea  is 
not  feasible,  all  can  learn  in  discovering  the  fallacy.  No  one  is  disci- 
plined for  having  an  unworkable  idea.  However,  the  good  ideas  are 
explored,  ways  of  working  together  are  found  so  that  actions  of  one 
staff  member  complement  the  actions  of  the  other.  The  clinical  psy- 
chologist may  learn  the  real  need  for  seeing  a  particularly  sensitive 
girl  and  recognize  the  possibility  of  motivating  her  to  accept  treatment 
through  the  cooperative  efforts  of  the  cottage  counselor,  a  teacher 
with  whom  she  has  a  good  relationship,  and  his  own  efforts.  The 
teacher  may  get  some  insight  in  how  to  use  her  relationship  with  the 
girl  constructively. 

The  training  officer,  therefore,  creates  a  situation  which  permits 
and  encourages  within  a  formal,  organizational  structure  the  kind  of 
exchange  of  ideas  which  previously  had  been  possible  only  among 
small  groups  of  friends  in  the  informal  structure.  In  addition,  he 
brings  this  exchange  about  between  personnel  who  did  not  formerly 
exchange  ideas,  who  previously  had  been  guarded  with  each  other. 
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Thus,  the  training  officer  does  not  directly  change  people,  but  he 
brings  people  together  to  influence  each  other. 


The  crisis  situation 

Usually  an  emergency  or  crisis  situation  demands  quick 
decisions  and  equally  quick  actions.  A  crisis  is  obviously  not  the  time 
for  calm,  deliberative  exchange  of  thoughts.  If  there  has  been  an  out- 
break of  runaways,  or  if  the  newspapers  are  severely  criticizing  the  in- 
stitution for  a  specific  runaway,  some  plan  may  have  to  be  devised 
immediately  to  curb  the  condition  that  is  bringing  the  school  into 
disrepute.  Wlien  the  shouting  and  furor  dies  down,  the  superintend- 
ent may  find  himself  faced  with  a  rather  unwholesome  condition.  The 
causes  of  the  emergency  have  not  been  dealt  with;  they  are  merely 
being  held  down  and  may  erupt  again. 

Staff  members  are  angry  at  each  other.  The  cottage  staff  may  be 
blaming  clinicians  for  not  treating  the  troublemakers,  the  more  dis- 
turbed boys  and  girls.  Clinicians  may  be  blaming  cottage  personnel 
for  keeping  such  tight  rein  on  the  children  that  they  have  no  chance 
to  build  up  inner  controls. 

This  is  the  time  for  the  training  officer  to  bring  together  the 
staff  members  who  are  concerned  with  the  problem,  to  learn  together 
what  causes  runaways,  what  boys  may  have  the  propensity  to  run 
away,  what  precipitates  runaways,  how  various  staff  members  can  see 
danger  signs  and  work  with  other  personnel  to  avoid  runaways.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  these  discussions  a  sociologist  may  be  asked  to  help 
the  staff  think  about  the  implications  of  the  inmate  system  in  the 
institution  and  its  effect  on  the  behavior  of  children,  or  a  psychiatrist 
may  discuss  with  the  group  the  types  of  children  who  are  likely  to  run 
away.  Opportunity  is  given  to  staff  to  discuss  these  ideas  and  relate 
them  to  the  current  problems  faced. 

From  the  total  effort,  there  is  a  high  incentive  to  learn,  a 
demonstration  of  what  various  members  have  to  offer  to  the  solution  of 
problems,  and  an  inducement  to  continue  to  share  information.  New 
lines  of  communication  have  been  established  between  staff  members 
who  may  previously  have  found  it  difficult  to  communicate  with  each 
other.  The  superintendent,  too,  may  get  new  insights.  Finally,  gaps 
in  information  and  new  areas  of  friction  may  be  uncovered  leading  to 
the  formation  of  other  training  groups. 

While  the  training  officer  might  not  participate  in  the  irmnedi- 
ate  solution  of  a  crisis,  his  activities  may  result  in  very  sound,  long- 
range  solutions. 
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Establishing  communication  channels 

In  much  of  the  above  discussion  the  training  officer  utilizes  the 
informal  communication  channels  to  discern  needs.  On  the  basis  of  his 
identification  of  staff  problems,  he  sets  up  structure  for  training.  The 
training  program  is  not  the  only  way  staff  communicates  with  each 
other  since  exchange  of  information  continues  through  other  channels 
as  well  as  the  formal  administrative  organization.  But  it  is  a  new 
communication  system  established  for  different  purposes.  The  train- 
ing officer  actually  formalizes  some  of  what  used  to  be  informal  ex- 
changes and  widens  the  variety  of  people  who  communicate  with  each 
other. 

Some  of  the  training  groups  can  and  should  consist  of  diverse 
levels  of  staff.  For  instance,  one  group  may  consist  of  the  director  of 
cottage  life,  one  or  more  cottage  parents,  the  head  of  the  academic  ;j 
school  program,  and  one  or  more  of  the  teachers.  This  group  might 
be  convened  around  the  problem  of  providing  time  and  opportunity 
for  some  of  the  brighter  children  to  study  in  their  cottages.  Other 
groups  may  be  more  or  less  homogeneous,  depending  on  the  personnel 
involved  in  the  problems  to  be  addressed.  The  point  is  that  different 
kinds  of  people,  from  the  viewpoint  of  both  their  functional  position 
(clinical,  academic,  or  nonclinical)  and  from  their  organizational 
position  (administrative,  supervisory,  or  line),  will  meet,  exchange 
viewpoints,  and  influence  each  other.  The  group  may  also  be  en- 
riched by  bringing  in  outside  persons  and  perspectives.  Communi- 
cation is  now  facilitated  not  only  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  but  als^ 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  ■ 

The  skillful  training  officer  will  not  convene  training  groups 
around  all  problems.  Some  problems  will  require  entirely  different 
kinds  of  consideration.  Nor  will  the  training  officer  call  meetings 
unilaterally,  through  the  same  informal  channels  that  he  discovered 
the  problems.  He  must,  rather,  be  very  careful  not  to  circumvent 
established  lines  of  authority.  Therefore,  while  he  "tunes  in"  to  > 
problems  through  the  informal  channels,  notice  of  meetings  will  be  - 
sent  through  the  established  chain  of  command. 

The  job  of  getting  a  training  program  started,  in  the  sense 
described,  is  difficult.  It  will  require  a  person  of  particular  skill  and 
talents.  Since  it  is  specialized,  without  any  easily  recognizable  prepar- 
ation, it  will,  perhaps,  be  a  hard  job  to  fill.  Wliat  kind  of  a  person, 
then,  will  the  superintendent  look  for  to  fill  this  job  ? 

What  is  the  training  officer  like? 

The  person  responsible  for  the  initiation  and  execution  of  this 
process  must  be  an  expert  in  communication  skills.    He  must  under- 
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stand  the  principles  of  group  interaction  as  well  as  the  dynamics  of 
behavior  and  growth  of  the  individual.  Somewhere  in  his  experience 
he  should  have  learned  the  language  of  the  nonclinical  personnel  and 
the  ability  to  discuss  clinical  ideas  in  jargon-free,  simple,  nontechnical 
terms.  This  person  will  have  to  be  sensitive  enough  to  recognize  situ- 
ations that  might  lower  staff  morale,  and  on  the  positive  side  be  able 
to  build  up  staff  morale.  He  should  be  a  generally  likable  person  who 
can  establish  and  maintain  communication  with  many  kinds  of  indi- 
viduals and  groups. 

He  must  also  be  a  person  whom  the  superintendent  can  trust 
and  rely  upon,  who  is  fully  cognizant  of  and  accepts  the  goals  of  the 
institution  as  interpreted  by  the  superintendent. 

It  is  apparent  that  no  particular  discipline,  no  definite  training 
program  prepares  a  person  for  this  job.  If  the  superintendent  were 
to  look  outside  his  institution,  he  would  have  to  seek  someone  trained 
in  one  of  the  behavioral  sciences,  who  has  had  some  correctional  ex- 
perience, preferably  institutional.  Further,  this  person  would  need 
the  personal  characteristics  noted  above  and  should  have  some  non- 
formalized  teaching  skills  (e.g.,  a  person  who  has  supervised  groups 
or  individuals,  who  has  conducted  workshops  or  institutes,  or  who  has 
been  responsible  for  other  in-service  trainiiig  programs) .  Employing 
such  a  person  would  be  an  investment  until  he  "became  acquainted" 
and  identified  with  the  institution. 

The  training  officer  drawn  from  the  outside  will  need  time  to 
learn  many  things.  Among  these,  he  must  acquire  a  working  knowl- 
edge and  appreciation  of  the  jobs  of  all  the  personnel ;  the  routines, 
the  rules,  and  their  purposes;  the  organization  of  the  staff;  and  the 
general  lines  of  communication.  He  must  also  become  familiar  with 
the  informal  lines  of  communication,  how  different  groups  and  indi- 
viduals affect  each  other,  and,  above  all,  the  problems  that  confront 
different  staff  members. 

If  the  superintendent  chooses  to  draw  from  his  own  staff,  cer- 
tain types  of  personnel  will  have  some  of  the  necessary  qualifications. 
The  clinical  psychologist,  the  social  worker,  the  teacher  in  the  academic 
program,  or  the  director  of  cottage  life  might  each  have  useful  back- 
ground, orientation,  and  training. 

The  clinical  psychologist  or  social  worker  is  likely  to  have  a 
sound  background  for  understanding  the  dynamics  of  growth  and 
behavior.  He  would  probably  understand  motivation,  personality 
disorders,  and  the  effect  of  various  kinds  of  relationships  on  a  child's 
behavior.  It  is  possible  he  will  have  some  understanding  of  the  nature 
of  interactions  within  a  group  and  how  to  use  group  processes  con- 
structively. There  is  a  possibility,  however,  that  the  clinically  trained 
person  may  have  some  difficulty  in  relating  his  clinical  knowledge  to 
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the  problems  of  control  inherent  to  the  institution.  Clinical  training 
usually  postulates  "willingness  to  be  treated"  as  a  criterion  for  treat- 
ability. The  institution,  however,  is  full  of  "reluctant  clients"  whose 
primary  goal  is  to  get  out  of  the  institution  rather  than  to  improve 
the  state  of  their  mental  health.  The  clinically  trained  person  must 
learn  to  adapt  his  knowledge  and  skills  to  the  treatment  of  these  un- 
willing clients,  and  to  help  nontrained  personnel  to  understand  and 
work  with  them  toward  a  common  goal.  If  the  clinically  trained 
person  cannot  see  beyond  the  clinical  judgment  of  treatability,  his  use- 
fulness as  a  clinician,  and  certainly  as  a  training  officer,  would  be 
extremely  limited. 

The  academic  teacher  would  have  the  unique  advantage  of  a 
thorough  grounding  in  educational  theory  and  procedures.  This  might 
also  be  a  disadvantage  if  he  looks  at  education  only  in  a  highly 
formalized  sense.  Generally,  he  will  be  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
a  thorough  grounding  in  the  behavioral  sciences  such  as  the  psycholo- 
gist or  social  worker  has.  But  he  would  normally  have  at  least  a  basic 
grasp  of  the  philosophy  and  principles.  An  advantage  might  be  the 
mutual  concern  he  has  with  every  cottage  parent  who  had  children 
in  the  school  program.  This  might  well  mean  every  cottage  parent. 
He  would  also  have  a  problem  of  control  similar  to  that  of  the  cottage 
parent  and  might  better  appreciate  this  problem,  since  both  are  used 
to  working  with  children  in  groups. 

If  the  institution  has  a  director  of  cottage  life,  and  if  he  has  an 
academic  professional  background  in  the  behavioral  sciences,  he  might 
have  useful  knowledge  and  skills  for  the  training  position.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  advantages  listed  for  the  psychologist  and  social  worker, 
the  director  of  cottage  life  is  in  the  advantageous  position  of  being  in 
close  communication  with  the  cottage  staff,  having  intimate  acquaint- 
ance and  concern  with  their  problems  and  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  clinical  processes. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  superintendent  may  have  to  base  his  |j 
choice  on  the  personal  characteristics  of  the  men  or  women  in  question, 
their  relative  expertness  in  communications,  and  the  administrative 
consideration  of  replacement  for  that  part  of  the  job  which  must  be 
delegated  to  someone  else. 

It  is  likely  that  the  superintendents  of  the  large  and  of  the 
small  institution  will  have  to  draw  from  the  same  kind  of  personnel 
in  choosing  the  training  officer.  However,  each  will  be  faced  with 
different  structural  considerations.  In  the  small  institution,  the 
training  function  might  need  to  be  assigned  to  someone  already  filling 
an  administrative  post.  In  the  large  institution,  a  new  job  might  be 
created  for  training  with  the  possibility  of  promoting  someone  already 
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employed,  or  appointing  a  new  person  from  the  outside.    Different 
administrative  problems  arise  from  either  arrangement. 

Location  in  the  administrative  structure 

The  reiteration  of  "the  problem-solving  process  of  train- 
ing" in  this  pamphlet  should  not  in  any  sense  diminish  the  perspective 
that  this  is  only  one  of  a  number  of  administrative  tools.  As  such,  it 
cannot,  in  itself,  constitute  good  administration.  It  cannot  substitute 
for  a  variety  of  administrative  procedures  that  are  considered  good 
administration.  It  must  take  its  proper  place  as  one  of  those  adminis- 
trative devices,  all  of  which  combined,  produces  effective  administra- 
tion.  Where  is  that  place  ? 

In  most  institutions  for  delinquents  there  is  a  rather  well- 
defined  table  of  organization.    For  the  small  institution  to  add  a  new 
professional  person  would  represent  a  relatively  large  increase  in 
salaries.     If  the  superintendent  goes  outside  his  institution  for  a 
training  officer,  he  may  have  to  choose  someone  who  can  function  part 
time  in  another  position.    If  he  selects  someone  from  within  the  in- 
stitution, he  will  have  to  ask  himself,  "If  I  choose  the  chief  of  social 
service,  do  I  have  enough  caseworkers  to  do  the  fundamental  casework 
job  V    Or,  "If  the  clinical  psychologist  is  to  assume  the  training  func- 
tion, can  I  get  a  part-time  psychologist  from  central  office  or  from  a 
[nearby  university  to  give  me  adequate  clinical  coverage?"  Similar 
I  questions  would  have  to  be  considered  in  choosing  either  the  director 
j  of  cottage  life  or  the  school  principal.    Tlie  superintendent  would  have 
to  find  the  man  who  can  do  the  training  job,  but  whose  regular  function 
!  (or  part  of  it)  can  be  met  within  the  limits  of  budget  and  staff  that  he 
has  available. 

i  The  superintendent  of  the  larger  institution  has  a  wider  choice. 

I  He  may  pick  any  of  the  aforementioned  department  heads  or  he  may 
L  find  a  person  other  than  the  department  head  on  the  social  service  staff, 
or  the  teaching  staff,  or  among  the  clinical  psychologists  who  can  ful- 
^  fill  the  training  function.  Since  a  new  full-time  position  is  being  filled, 
this  would  merely  require  promotion  of  that  person  to  the  new  posi- 
tion. He  would  not  continue  working  part  time  at  his  old  job.  Thus 
the  situation  would  not  arise  where  he  had  to  participate  with  his 
supervisor  on  the  administrative  cabinet.  However,  if  the  institution 
could  not  assign  training  as  a  full-tune  position,  the  superintendent 
might  have  to  make  the  compromise  of  assigning  it  as  an  additional 
function  to  one  of  the  existing  staff  members.  In  that  case  his  prob- 
lems would  be  similar  to  those  mentioned  for  the  superintendent  of  the 
small  institution. 

Once  the  function  of  training  has  been  assigned  to  a  particular 
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person,  its  usefulness  will  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the  proper  place- 
ment in  the  organizational  structure,  the  choice  of  a  skillful  person 
to  perform  the  job,  and  a  clear  understanding  by  the  superintendent, 
the  training  officer,  and  the  rest  of  the  staff  of  the  job  of  the  training 
officer.  While  there  may  be  differences  from  one  institution  to  another, 
depending  on  size,  complexity  of  organization,  unique  problems,  etc., 
the  tasks  remain  essentially  the  same. 

The  superintendent  organizes  his  available  personnel  very 
carefully  to  get  all  the  different  parts  of  the  institutional  job  done 
efficiently  and  in  a  coordinated  manner  so  there  is  a  minimum  of  fric- 
tion. Each  line  and  staff  position  has  its  place  and  must  be  clearly 
understood  by  everybody.  The  intrusion  of  a  new  position  will  re- 
quire some  thought  so  as  not  to  upset  the  smooth  operation  of  the 
institution.  Some  of  the  questions  that  will  be  raised  are :  Should  this 
new  position  be  placed  in  the  top  advisory  group  ?  Should  it  be  in  a 
line  position  under  the  chief  of  clinical  services  or  some  other  depart- 
ment head  ?  Since  every  department  head  and  supervisor  already  has 
some  training  responsibility,  how  will  the  training  officers'  job  fit  in 
with  these  ? 

We  can  assume  that  the  superintendent  has  set  up  a  body  of  his 
top  administrative  personnel  to  serve  as  a  "cabinet."  There  would 
have  to  be  provision  for  the  person  who  has  the  training  responsibility 
to  meet  with  this  group  of  officials.  It  is  this  group  to  whom  changes 
in  policy  are  first  presented  and  with  whom  these  changes  may  be  dis- 
cussed for  possible  alteration.  These  are  the  people  who  are  expected 
to  explain  policy  to  the  rest  of  the  staff  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out. 
This  is  also  the  group  that  brings  back  to  the  superintendent  the  every- 
day problems  of  the  organization.  In  the  small  institution  where  the 
training  function  may  only  be  a  part-time  job,  the  training  officer  may 
already  be  a  member  of  that  group,  and  he  would  be  faced  with  the 
difficulty  of  wearing  two  hats.  Yet  this  would  seem  preferable  to 
bringing  another  person  into  the  group  who  would  be  administratively 
responsible  to  one  of  the  "cabinet"  in  the  performance  of  his  other 
duties.  In  the  larger  institution  the  job  would  require  a  full-time 
person. 

Since  responsibility  for  training  cuts  across  all  administrative 
lines,  it  would  seem  only  logical  that  the  training  officer  should  be 
responsible  directly  to  the  superintendent.  There  are  other  reasons 
to  support  this  kind  of  structure.  A  great  deal  of  authority  is  dele- 
gated to  the  training  officer  by  the  superintendent.  He  is  responsible 
for  the  uncovering  of  staff  needs  and  the  establishment  of  lines  of 
communication  that  provide  a  feedback  to  the  superintendent.  He 
becomes  involved  with  groups  from  different  departments  and  can 
evince  no  favoritism  toward  any  one  group.    All  of  these  facts  of  the 
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job  make  it  seem  reasonable  to  establish  a  direct  line  of  responsibility 
from  the  training  officer  to  the  superintendent.  Because  he  will  be 
working  with  the  various  departments,  but  neither  subordinate  to 
any  one  operating  authority,  it  might  be  wise  to  place  the  training 
officer,  organizationally,  on  a  par  with  the  department  heads. 

It  would  probably  be  necessary  to  organize  another  group  that 
would  meet  with  the  training  officer;  namely,  the  supervisory  group. 
This  would  consist  of  all  persomiel  who  have  responsibility  over  other 
personnel.  Since  the  supervisory  process  always  entails  training  it 
would  be  logical  for  the  person  assigned  the  training  responsibility  to 
be  able  to  meet  this  designated  group.  Provision  would  also  have  to 
be  made  for  other  group  meetings,  of  course,  but  there  would  have  to 
be  this  restructuring  of  the  administrative  staff ;  namely,  the  inclusion 
of  the  training  position  as  a  top  level  administrative  position  in  the  top 
level  administrative  group,  and  the  formation  of  a  supervisory  group 
with  the  training  officer  as  leader.  Other  structural  changes  might 
also  be  necessary.  There  would  be  the  need  to  schedule  time  for  meet- 
ings of  various  groups.  The  man  or  woman  responsible  for  training 
would  also  have  to  be  given  the  authority  to  relate  himself  to  different 
groups,  to  call  meetings  of  different  units  or  cross  sections  of  several 
units. 

This  would  also  require  the  inclusion  of  the  training  officer  in 
the  top  level  administrative  group  to  insure  close  cooperation  with  the 
line  authority,  for  the  training  officer  cannot  disregard  the  estab- 
lished, official  lines  of  communication  in  the  calling  of  meetings. 
These  meetings  must  not  conflict  with  other  institutional  activities. 
The  training  officer  must  utilize  his  contacts  with  department  heads 
and  other  supervisors  to  hear  their  problems  and  provide  for  training 
around  them,  and  to  make  sure  that  discussion  of  problems  in  training 
sessions  does  not  conflict  with  administrative  remedies  for  these  prob- 
lems. The  safeguard  here  is  that  other  administrative  remedies  re- 
quire a  definite  decision  and  action.  Tlie  training  process  is  a  means  of 
enhancing  understanding,  a  process  of  studying  and  learning  that  may 
later  be  a  basis  for  making  a  decision.  Also,  in  meeting  with  the  top 
administrative  group,  the  training  officer  discusses  possible  conflicts 
with  the  department  heads. 

i  When  the  training  officer  meets  with  the  superintendent's  top 

administrative  group,  he  learns  of  problems  from  a  different  perspec- 
tive than  he  would  from  the  informal  communication  system.  The 
superintendent's  "cabinet"  may  be  expected  to  bring  a  variety  of  prob- 
lems to  these  meetings.  If  the  problem-solving  training  process  is 
well  established,  all  of  these  top  administrative  personnel  would  have 
been  involved  in  some  training  group.     We  can  assume  that  their 
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participation  in  these  groups  will  enhance  and  enrich  their  under- 
standing of  the  staff  problems  and  needs.  Thus,  although  the  superin- 
tendent's cabinet  meetings  are  not  called  by  the  training  officer  for 
problem-solving  training  meetings,  the  superintendent  will  no  longer 
be  hearing  only  what  staff  thinks  he  wants  to  hear,  or  about  a  full- 
blown problem.  He  will  be  hearing  the  mumblings,  the  murmurs,  the 
indications  of  crises  to  come.  Thus,  a  two-way  flow  of  information  is 
provided,  from  staff  to  administration  as  well  as  from  administration 
to  staff.  The  other,  formal  means  of  access  to  the  superintendent 
through  chaimels  rarely  provides  these  insights,  though  these  other 
means  of  access  are  a  necessary  and  useful  part  of  administration. 

It  should  be  noted  again  that  the  various  members  of  the  super- 
intendent's "cabinet"  will  also  be  a  part  of  one  or  more  "problem- 
solving"  groups.  As  a  part  of  the  cabinet  they  are  involved  in  de- 
cision making.  As  a  part  of  the  problem-solving  group  their  focus 
is  on  learning.  What  they  learn  in  the  problem-solving  group  may 
well  be  translated  into  action  when  they  return  to  the  decision  making 
role.  Thus,  we  see  the  training  officer  occupying  a  strategic  place  close 
to  the  superintendent  in  the  organizational  structure  of  the  institu- 
tion. He  is  charged  with  "tuning"  into  the  informal  communication 
system  and  of  diverting  the  energy  usually  expended  on  conflict  into 
constructive  learning  experiences.  He  involves  everyone  in  these 
learning  experiences  so  that  communication  really  becomes  a  two-way 
street. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  we  are  introducing  a  new  element  into 
institution  organization  and  program.  On  the  surface,  there  may  seem 
to  be  several  hazards  or  obstacles  in  the  utilization  of  this  method. 

Dangers  to  the  institutional  program 

No  program  such  as  this  which  reaches  deeply  into  the  core  of 
institutional  life  is  without  its  pitfalls,  some  obvious,  others  not  quite 
so  apparent.  There  are  four  that  are,  perhaps,  most  necessary  to 
consider. 

1.  Would  "other  kinds"  of  training  programs  be  ignored  ?  Since 
the  problem-solving  process  is  a  time-consuming  process,  would 
there  be  time  for  such  activities  as  orientation  programs  for 
staff  ?  There  might  be  some  concern  about  so  much  absorption 
in  the  "contemplation  of  the  navel,"  that  specific  background 
educational  information  that  is  necessary  and  vital  for  the  de- 
velopment of  staff  members  would  be  overlooked. 

2.  Will  there  be  time  for  all  this  training  ? 

3.  Would  the  activities  of  the  training  officer  interfere  with  line 
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operations  ?  The  training  officer  would  be  in  contact  with  every 
aspect  of  the  institutional  program.  He  would  be  talking  to 
individuals  and  groups  of  every  department.  There  might  be 
concern  that  what  is  said  might  be  contradictory  to  direct 
orders  given  by  department  heads. 

4.  Would  the  training  officer  be  ignored  by  the  operating  person- 
nel and  therefore  be  ineffective  ?  We  must  remember  that,  in 
the  proposed  organizational  pattern,  the  training  officer  will 
neither  be  responsible  to  any  of  the  department  heads  nor  will 
he  have  any  authority  over  actual  job  performance  of  the  oper- 
ating personnel.  How  then  can  he  compel  them  to  listen  to 
him,  or  work  with  him  ? 

5.  Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  relationship  of  the  training 
officer  to  the  superintendent;  the  relationship  of  the  training 
officer  to  the  department  heads  and  other  personnel  in  the 
institution.  If  the  training  officer  operates  skillfully  and  suc- 
cessfully, he  will  become  increasingly  knowledgeable  about 
the  informal  communication  system  in  the  institution ;  he  will, 
in  fact,  be  a  vital  part  of  that  system.  He  will  also  be  in  a 
particularly  strategic  position  to  influence  opinion,  to  bring 
about  change  of  attitude.     Does  this  constitute  a  potential 

'  threat  to  the  superintendent  for  control  of  the  institution? 

These  are  questions  that  each  superintendent  must  face  and 
esolve  before  initiating  this  kind  of  training  program.  In  varying 
legrees  each  poses  a  serious  danger  to  the  whole  or  part  of  the  insti- 
tutional program. 

Protections  the  superintendent  can  provide 

While  these  are  real  dangers,  there  is  a  great  deal  that  the 
uperintendent  can  do  to  avert  any  threat  to  the  institutional  function. 
Actually,  there  is  something  inherent  in  the  institutional  structure  and 
n  this  training  process  which  in  itself  provides  safeguards. 

1.  There  has  been  no  intent  in  any  of  the  foregoing  exposition  to 
put  forth  the  problem-solving  training  process  as  the  only 
approach  to  administrative  influence  over  staff.  Nor  is  there 
any  implication  that  this  process  is  the  only  way  to  solve 
problems.  The  superintendent  may  convene  a  group  to  help 
solve  a  problem.  Department  heads  and  other  personnel  make 
daily  decisions  as  solutions  to  problems  without  convening  a 
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problem-solving  group.  Neither  is  it  the  intent  to  wipe  out  all 
other  training  devices.  Lectures,  discussion  groups,  movies, 
etc.,  will  continue  to  be  used.  However,  they  will  be  used  as 
appropriate.  The  intent  here  is  to  motivate  staff  to  want  to 
learn  and  then  to  use  the  best  means  possible  to  help  them.  Nor 
is  there  any  implication  that  this  approach  can  solve  all  prob- 
lems. The  thesis  advanced  is  that  as  one  of  the  administrative 
tools  this  has  been  a  largely  neglected  means  of  meeting  some 
of  the  urgent  problems  in  the  institution.  The  problem-solving 
training  process  should  accomplish  three  major  tasks : 

a.  It  should  bring  the  informal  communication  system  into  a 
positive  relationship  with  the  formal  organization. 

b.  It  should  bring  about  an  attitude  change  that  is  focused  on 
cooperation  to  achieve  the  rehabilitation  of  children. 

c.  It  should  motivate  people  to  want  to  learn  so  that  teaching 
of  necessary  content  material  is  easier  and  more  effective. 

As  mentioned  before,  the  problem-solving  approach  can  be 
fruitfully  utilized  beginning  with  the  orientation  program. 
This  does  not  mean  that  people  will  sit  around  and  cry  on  each 
other's  shoulders.  It  means  that  necessary  and  pertinent  ma- 
terial will  be  introduced  into  a  discussion  concerned  with  prob- 
lems that  staff  have  encountered  in  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  No  better  motivation  for  learning  exists  in  the 
institution. 

2.  The  superintendent  may  well  ask  where  he  will  find  the  neces- 
sary time  for  all  these  training  meetings.  It  is  possible 
that  in  concentrating  on  the  exposition  of  this  process  the 
impression  given  of  this  training  method  may  be  somewhat 
overblown.  Therefore,  it  is  important  to  emphasize  again  that 
the  choice  of  problems  must  be  a  highly  selective  one.  The 
problems  that  are  selected  around  which  to  build  a  training 
program  must  be  those  whose  clarification  will  involve  a  good 
deal  of  learning,  which  get  at  broad  areas  of  misunderstanding, 
and  which  are  not  better  handled  by  other  administrative 
means.  The  total  hours  consumed  may  take  no  more  time  than 
current  training  programs  in  institutions  that  have  seriously 
utilized  them. 
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3.  The  training  officer  should  become  intimately  involved  with 
many  of  the  problems  growing  out  of  the  operations  of  the 
institution.  In  the  discussion  of  these  problems,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  various  guides  for  action  may  be  formulated. 
Would  this  interfere  with  the  authority  of  the  department 
head  ?  The  authority  to  delve  into  these  problems  stems  from 
the  superintendent.  At  the  same  time  the  superintendent  ab- 
solves the  training  officer  from  the  necessity  of  reaching  a  de- 
cision to  act.  The  superintendent  charges  the  training  officer 
with  the  task  of  providing  a  learning  experience  that  will 
clarify  problems  and  change  attitudes.  That  decisions  for 
action  may  result  eventually  from  this  process  there  is  no  doubt. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that  everybody  in  the  insti- 
tution will  be  involved  in  some  problem-solving  group  at  one 
time  or  another.  When  participating  in  this  group,  the  person 
is  there  to  learn,  not  to  reach  a  decision.  What  he  learns  should 
influence  his  decisions  later  when  he  is  acting  in  his  normal  role, 
be  it  supervisor,  cottage  parent,  psychologist,  or  teacher.  Deci- 
sions will  be  made  within  the  duly  constituted  lines  of  author- 
ity, not  under  the  authority  of  a  training  officer  who  brings 
together  a  group  of  people  for  learning  or  teaching  purposes. 

The  superintendent  also  exerts  a  more  formal  control  over 
the  training  officer.  Since  the  training  officer  participates  as 
one  of  the  superintendent's  cabinet,  his  activities  will  be  dis- 
cussed by  this  group  as  these  activities  affect  them.  Not  only 
will  this  group  act  as  a  control,  but  it  is  one  of  the  channels  of 
communication  that  the  training  officer  utilizes.  The  findings 
and  the  insights  developed  in  the  training  groups  must  be  chan- 
neled to  this  group  if  training  is  to  serve  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication from  staff  to  administration.  What  must  be  safe- 
guarded is  the  fact  that  matters  considered  in  the  process  of 
resolving  problems  will  not  be  used  against  members  of  the 
group  in  the  formal  structure. 

The  superintendent  himself,  by  his  declarations  and  by  his 
actions,  must  set  the  stage  for  this  process.  He  must  under- 
stand the  functions  and  usefulness  of  the  problem-solving 
process  as  a  way  of  learning  and  as  a  means  of  communication. 
If  the  superintendent  interrupts  a  training  group  to  achieve 
quicker  results  or  because  the  deliberations  displease  him,  he 
can  be  sure  that  the  staff  will  quickly  learn  what  he  really 
values.  He  may  also  be  sure  that  the  displeasing  discussion  will 
be  driven  underground  and  will  be  the  more  destructive  for 
that. 
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4.  Since  the  training  officer  approaches  staff  with  no  direct  au-  , 
thority  over  them  we  might  question  his  ability  to  involve  them  * 
in  this  process.     The  superintendent  establishes  the  safeguard  i 
for  this  when  he  selects  the  training  officer.    He  picks  some-  ' 
one  who  is  personally  likeable,  who  knows  how  to  establish  I 
communication  around  problems,  who  understands  the  insti-  \ 
tution  and  can  talk  the  language  of  all  the  personnel.    In  ■ 
addition,  the  training  officer  is,  in  effect,  offering  help  where  j| 
it  hurts.     It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  combination  can  be  I 
ignored.     In  addition,  although  the  training  officer  does  not  ; 
have  line  authority  over  any  particular  department,  a  good  : 
deal  of  authority  must  be  invested  in  this  position.    He  must  i 
be  able  to  call  meetings  of  appropriate  personnel  as  it  is  { 
necessary.    The  training  officer  can  utilize  established  channels  j 
to  call  these  meetings  so  that  they  do  not  interfere  with  | 
normal  job  routines  established  by  department  heads.     But 
in  the  final  analysis,  if  training  is  to  be  effective,  the  superin- 
tendent must  back  up  the  training  officer's  decisions  to  call 
meetings,  to  discuss  job  functioning  and  job  problems.     De- 
partment heads  must  understand  that  the  training  officer  has 
been  delegated  this  authority  by  the  superintendent. 

5.  Perhaps  the  knottiest  problem  posed  here  has  to  do  with  the 
relationship  between  the  superintendent  and  the  training  officer. 
It  seems  evident  that  the  latter,  as  he  becomes  involved  with 
the  various  groups,  as  he  becomes  intimately  associated  with 
staff  members  and  identified  as  a  more  and  more  helpful  per- 
son, one  who  does  not  lower  the  ax  at  the  slightest  misstep, 
will  also  become  one  of  the  most  influential  persons  in  the 
institution.  If  the  training  officer  is  loyal  and  closely  identified 
with  the  superintendent,  the  training  process  should  become 
one  of  the  very  useful  administrative  tools.  The  alternate 
possibility  also  exists.  The  training  officer  himself  may  subtly 
compete  with  the  superintendent.  Should  this  happen,  the 
superintendent  can  hardly  face  the  community  with  the  as- 
surance that  he  has  a  solid  organization  behind  him. 

What  can  the  superintendent  do  about  it?  In  the  first  place, 
there  should  be  an  essential  difference  between  the  superin- 
tendent and  the  training  officer  in  their  orientation  and  skills. 
The  former  must  be  an  expert  in  taking  action,  a  person  who 
can  make  quick,  decisive  decisions.  The  latter,  on  the  other 
hand,  must  be  an  expert  in  communication  processes,  com- 
mitted to  the  slower,  deliberative  processes  of  the  man  inter- 
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ested  in  understanding,  in  working  out  lines  of  communication. 
Promotional  opportunities  which  interest  him  may  be  in  the 
teaching  field,  or  perhaps  in  a  State  organization  with  a  parent 
agency  as  training  officer  for  an  entire  State  program.  In  the 
event  that  his  talents  and  interests  do  extend  to  the  superin- 
tendent's role,  it  does  not  necessarily  make  him  a  dangerous 
person.  Many  superintendents  consciously  groom  an  assistant 
superintendent  for  promotion  as  an  administrator  of  another 
institution  in  the  same  State,  Although  we  would  not  or- 
dinarily expect  the  training  officer  to  be  so  groomed,  ambitions 
in  this  direction  need  not  be  destructive  or  subversive.  The 
ultimate  check  should  devolve  on  what  the  training  officer  pro- 
duces. If  this  process  does  produce  a  feedback  to  the  super- 
intendent, if  it  lessens  tensions,  if  it  results  in  better  com- 
munication and  learning,  it  can  be  quickly  determined  whether 
the  training  officer  is  identified  with  the  institution  and  its 
chief  authority  figure  or  whether  he  is  antagonistic  to  them. 
It  is  worth  noting  that,  as  this  process  accomplishes  its  purpose, 
as  it  is  perceived  as  a  helpful  process,  many  of  the  above- 
mentioned  dangers  may  well  become  far  less  acute. 

But,  eventually,  the  superintendent  must  justify  this  program 
not  only  to  himself  but  to  the  community  at  large. 

Proof  for  the  community 

In  considering  this  important  aspect  of  the  training  program, 
it  would  be  helpful  to  reestablish  the  proper  perspective.  From  the 
start,  in-service  training  and  the  staff  development  that  it  accom- 
plishes has  been  perceived  as  one  of  the  tools  that  the  administrator 
has  at  his  disposal  to  carry  out  the  assignment  of  securely  holding 
and  rehabilitating  the  children  and  youth  placed  in  his  care. 

If  the  training  job  is  done  well  in  the  long  run,  it  should  pro- 
duce a  professionally  oriented  staff  identified  with  the  total  goals  of 
the  institution,  working  together  to  accomplish  those  goals.  This 
situation  will  not  be  developed  overnight.  It  will  only  result  from  a 
carefully  planned  program  carried  out  over  a  period  of  time.  It 
should  eventually  contribute  to  improved  services  for  the  children 
and  youth  in  the  institutions,  which  should  result  in  boys  and  girls 
better  able  to  get  along  in  the  community  to  which  they  are  returned. 

The  training  process,  through  the  increased  interaction  of  staff, 
should  result  in  increased  understanding  of  all  staff  of  the  program 
and  of  the  children  and  youth  in  the  institution.  As  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  staff  learn  to  understand  and  to  value  each  other's  con- 
tribution there  should  be  considerable  rise  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 
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We  have  noted  differences  in  status  between  the  clinicians  and  thew 
cottage  personnel.  However,  as  the  contribution  and  know-how  ofi 
the  latter  is  clearly  delineated  in  training  sessions,  and  is  recognizedj 
and  utilized  by  the  clinicians,  the  self-esteem  and  feeling  of  pride  ini 
the  job  of  the  cottage  personnel  must  rise.  As  matters  now  stand,  thei 
clinician  who  works  in  an  institution  frequently  sees  himself  and  is 
seen  by  his  outside  reference  group  as  a  low-status  person.  However, 
as  the  clinician  is  enabled  to  make  use  of  his  skills  and  knowledge,  as  i 
his  contribution  is  recognized  and  utilized,  he  too  will  experience  ai 
rise  in  self-esteem. 

It  is  evident  that  all  crises  cannot  be  avoided  in  an  institution. 
But  in  an  institution  where  the  staff  is  geared  to  working  together, 
they  are  not  likely  to  disintegrate  at  the  first  signs  of  pressure.  They 
are  not  likely  to  blow  off  steam  to  the  press  and  to  the  public. 

Furthermore,  the  employee  with  pride  in  his  job  is  much  more 
likely  to  talk  positively  about  that  job  in  his  contacts  outside  the  in- 
stitution, in  the  Rotary  Club,  the  church,  the  professional  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work  or  the  American 
Psychological  Association.  As  he  becomes  more  secure  in  his  contri- 
bution he  is  increasingly  the  kind  of  person  who  is  respected  in  his  * 
community. 

The  superintendent  can  then  turn  his  back  on  the  institution 
to  face  the  outside  community  and  the  host  of  problems  it  presents, 
secure  in  the  feeling  that  he  has  a  tight-knit  organization,  that  he 
knows  and  approves  of  the  way  they  are  working.  Part  of  the  job 
of  interpreting  to  the  community  will  have  been  done  by  the  staff. 
For  interpretation  to  the  smaller  community,  the  head  of  a  State 
department  of  institutions,  the  county  commissioners,  the  legislators, 
the  press,  the  superintendent  will  have  to  be  able  to  point  to  improved 
services  and  to  the  training  program  as  one  of  the  means  of  achieving 
this.  He  can  also  gain  considerable  support  from  the  increased  com- 
munity understanding  he  has  been  able  to  achieve,  from  the  articles 
in  professional  journals  detailing  the  worth  of  this  program,  from 
the  recognition  of  other  institutional  people  as  they  study  and  emulate 
a  pioneering  effort. 
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Rutgers — The  State  University,  April  j,  ig^S 

WORKSHOP  ON  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT 

FOR  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  INSTITUTIONS 

FOR  JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 


Leaders 


Dr.  H.  R.  BRICKMAN 

'Director,  Outpatient  Department 
The  Neuropsychiatric  Institute 
University  of  California 
Los  Angeles,  California 

Prof.  ELEANOR  CRANEFIELD 
School  of  Social  Work 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Dr.  GIRARD  FRANKLIN 

Clinical  Psychologist 
7  West  96th  Street 
New  York  24,  New  York 


Dr.  GORDON  HEARN 

Associate     Professor     of     Social 

Welfare    and    Assistant    Dean    of 

Students 
University  of  California 
Berkeley  4,  California 

Dr.  LLOYD  OHLIN 

New    York    School    of    Social    Work 

2  East  91st  Street 

New  York  28,  New  York 

Dr.  ROBERT  VINTER,  Jr. 

School  of  Social  Work 
University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 


Staif 


Mr.  DONALD  G.  BLACKBURN 

Institutions  Consultant 

Technical  Aid  Branch 

Division     of     Juvenile     Delinquency 

Service 
Children's  Bureau 
Department    of    Health,    Education, 

and  Welfare 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Mr.  M.  A.  CHAFFEE 

Director, 

University  Extension  Division 

Rutgers — The  State  University 

New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 


Mrs.  VIOLA  DELAINE  HOLLIS 
Secretary,  Training  Branch 
Division     of     Juvenile     Delinquency 

Service 
Children's  Bureau 
Department    of    Health,    Education, 

and  Welfare 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Mrs.  ALICE  GRACE  LOW 
Consultant,  Training  Branch 
Division     of     Juvenile     Delinquency 

Service 
Children's  Bureau 
Department    of    Health,    Education, 

and  Welfare 
Washington  25,  D.C. 
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Mr.  BERNARD  RUSSELL 

Chief,  Training  Branch 

Division     of     Juvenile     Delinquency 

Service 
Children's  Bureau 
Department    of    Health,    Education, 

and  Welfare 
Washington  25,  D.C. 


Dr.  ELLIOT  STUDT 
Russell  Sage  Professor 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Rutgers — The  State  University 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 

Dean  WAYNE  VASEY 
Graduate  School  of  Social  Work 
Rutgers — The  State  University 
New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey 


Participants 


Mrs.  DOROTHY  BANTON 
The  Kruze  School 
Wilmington,  Delaware 

Mr.  A.  ALFRED  COHEN 

New  York  State  Training  School  for 

Boys 
Warwick,  New  York 

Mr.  ARTHUR  C.  DOZIER 

Florida  School  for  Boys  at  Marianna 
Marianna,  Florida 

Mr.  WINDELL  W.  FEWELL 

Glen  Mills  Schools 
Glen  Mills,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  MARGARET  S.  FREDERICK 
Montrose  School  for  Girls 
Reistertown,  Maryland 

Mr.  JOSEPH  C.  GARDNER 

New  Mexico  Boys'  School 
Springer,  New  Mexico 

Mr.  CHARLES  W.  HOUSTON 
State  Home  for  Boys 
Jamesburg,  New  Jersey 

Mr.  NORMAN  M.  HUCKABEE 

South  Carolina  Industrial  School  for 

Boys 
Florence,  South  Carolina 

Mr.  WILLIAM  H.  HUGHES 
State  School  for  Boys 
South  Portland,  Maine 

Dr.  LOUIS  JACOBS 
National  Training  School 
Washington,  D.C. 


Miss  WINIFRED  G.  THOMPSON 
Children's  Center 
Laurel,  Maryland 

Mr.  ERNEST  H.  TILFORD 

Annex  of  the  State  Training  School 

for  Boys 
New  Hampton,  New  York 

Mr.  JAMES  LAMB 
Pennsylvania  Training  School 
Canonsburg,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  ETHEL  D.  MECUM 
Long  Lane  School 
Middletown,  Connecticut 

Mr.  ABRAHAM  NOVICK 

New  York  State  Training  School  for 

Girls 
Hudson,  New  York 

Mr.  CLAUD  M.  PRATT 

Utah  State  Industrial  School 
Ogden,  Utah 

Mr.  JACK  C.  PULLIAM 
Boys  Industrial  School 
Topeka,  Kansas 

Mr.  AMOS  E.  REED 

MacLaren  School  for  Boys 
Woodburn,  Oregon 

Mr.  BEN  B.  REUBEN 

Ramsey  County  Home  School  for  Boys 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota 

Mr.  GEORGE  B.  RYAN 

Board  of  Children's  Guardians 
Division  of  Missouri  Hills 
Florissant,  Missouri 
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jif  rs.  HELEN  C.  SHANK 
■ilaple  Lane  School 
iJentralia,  Washington 

It.  a.  L.  SWANSON 

jouisiana  Training  Institute 
jlonroe,  Louisiana 


Mr.  THOMAS  E.  TUNNBT 
Wisconsin  School  for  Girls 
Oregon,  Wisconsin 

Mr.  LAWSON  VENEY 
Boys  Village 
Cheltenham,  Maryland 
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